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Cotton fabric is the very backbone of an auto- 
mobile Tive. Rubber receives the outside wear 
and gives necessary elasticity, but it is the Fabric 
that resists pressure, strains and shocks. To 

et fabric of the necessary strengih and uniform- 


"GOODRICH TIRES 


we pay more for it than we would have to pay 
for many grades of silk. 


Less than ove per cent of the entire American 
cotton crop possesses the lengih and strength 
of staple that permits its use as a source of 
supply for our tire fabric. Furthermore, every 
inch of’ the finished fabric is closely inspected to 
eliminate the slightest possibility of weakness. 


It is this eternal vigilance at the factory end that 
has justified the users’ faith in Goodrich Tires 
and made them the Standard Automobile Tires 
of America. 


(i TheB.F. Goodrich Company, Akron,O. if 


Largest in the World 
Branches in’ Wholesale tire 
TRADE MARK. the principal cities. depots everywhere. 
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An extra session 
of Congress, to 
be called early in 
April, is now regarded as_ inevitable. 
Senate leaders are convinced that a vote 
on the reciprocity agreement with Can- 
ada before March 4, when the present 
Congress expires by limitation, cannot be 
obtained. The tariff board bill is dead, 
so far as this session is concerned, tho 
the House has provided for the continu- 
ance of the work of the existing board, 
and an effort will be made to save the 
provision in the Senate. The insurgents 
believe that a two-thirds vote in favor 
of the Borah resolution for the direct 
election of Senators cannot be secured 
before March 4 from the Senate as it is 
now constituted. They believe a two- 
thirds vote in favor of the resolution can 
be secured in the Senate after Aldrich, 
Kean, Hale, Scott, Carter, Dick, Bur- 
rows, Depew, Flint, Piles, and Warner, 
whose terms expire on March 4, are out 
of the Senate. They also believe that the 
resolution for the direct election of Sen- 
ators will pass the new Democratic 
House without much opposition. Sen- 
ator McCumber made a_ three-hour 
speech against reciprocity (February 
25). The other North Dakota Senator 
(Mr. Gronna) and Senator Young 
(Iowa) have given notice that they will 
oppose it in speeches to be delivered this 
week. Farmers from many parts of the 
country have registered their disapproval 
of the agreement. Representative E. J. 
Hill (Connecticut), in a speech before 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
declares, however, that the opposition 
comes from Wall Street rather than from 
the farm. Analyzing the probable effect 
of the agreement, he stated that it would 
be only the surplus production of each 
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country which would go to the other. Of 
fisheries, Mr. Hill said: 


_ “The entire product of Canadian fisheries 
in 1908 was only $25,451,004. We raised oys- 
‘ers, clams, crabs, and lobsters enough in this 
country to almost equal in value the entire 
product of all the fisheries of Canada. Our 
total product is about $54,000,000. Canada 
exported $22,444,767 worth, sending to the 
United States $8,162,728 worth. We sent to 
her during the same year $3,342,870 worth 
from our fisheries. If the entire product of 
both countries had been dumped upon our 
market, this great nation would have con- 
sumed it all at a per capita cost of 83 cents.” 
James Bower, president of the Cana- 
dian National Council of Agriculture and 
the United Farmers of Alberta, who is in 
Ottawa to urge the Government to grant 
the demands made by the farmers’ dele- 
gation of December 15, says: 
_ “As far as the reciprocity agreement goes, 
it has the complete approval of the Western 
farmers, but dissatisfaction is expressed at the 
smallness of the reduction in the duty on agri- 
cultural implements. . . . If, however, the 
agreement is the first step toward breaking 
down the whole system of protection, farmers 
may well hail it with unqualified satisfaction. 
By opening up new markets the agreement 
would without question give a great impetus 
to the agricultural industry. . The speeches 
I have heard in the House of Commons the 
last few days by those who are opposed to 
reciprocity indicate to me that the speakers 
are either ignorant of how the agreement will 
affect farmers or they are trying to mislead 
the public.” 
The Vancouver Board of Trade has 
voted down a resolution condemning the 
proposed reciprocity agreement. 

& / 
The Senate ratified, last 
week, a treaty between 
the United States and 
Japan, to supersede the convention effec- 
tive since July 17, 1899, which would not 
have expired until July, 1912. Says the 
Secretary of State: 
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“The promptness of the Senate in giving its 
constitutional ratification of the treaty be- 
tween the United States and Japan is espe- 
cially gratifying because it so signally refiects 
the cordial feeling of friendship which Amer- 
ica has for Japan and because it will rightly 
be understood in Japan as one more of the 
signs of special amity which this Government 
has given from the beginning of Japan’s re- 
lations with the Western world.” 


We discuss the new treaty editorially. 


od 

The Interstate Com- 
merce Com mission 
handed down, Feb- 
ruary 23, decisions against the railways 
in both the “Eastern” and the ‘‘Western” 
cases. Advances in freight rates ap- 
proximately $27,000,000 a year were dis- 
approved. In the case involving the in- 
creases by the railroads in Western trunk 
line territory the commission also de- 
clined to approve the proposed advances 
in commodity rates. The carriers are in 
both cases required to cancel, by March 
10, their advanced tariffs, and to restore 
the former—or actual—rates. In pass- 
ing upon the Eastern case, Commissioner 
Prouty says: 

“The railroad rates of this country have not 

been constructed, as a rule, upon anv scien- 
tific basis, and this is especially true of the 
interstate rates.” 
He points out that rates have been put 
into effect without special inquiry as to 
the amount of revenue they might pro- 
duce : 

“It might not follow,” the opinion says, 
“even though we were of the opinion that 
these carriers were entitled to additional rev- 
enue, that they ought to obtain it from an 
advance of these particular rates. No gen- 
eral advance in rates should be permitted until 


carriers have exhausted every reasonab'e ef- 
fort toward economy in their business-—” 


The Rate Decision 


and the opinion is exprest that railroad . 


operators have not given to this subject 
the attention which it deserves. In the 
Southwestern case, where the general 
effect of the increase is to raise rates not 
merely from St. Louis to points in 
Texas, but also from all points east of 
the Mississippi to all Texas points, the 
opinion was prepared by Commissioner 
Harlan, who found that, the amount of 
the increased revenue involved in the 
proposed advances was not so consider- 
able as in either of the other cases. The 
increases were defended by the carriers, 
however, on the same grounds of insuffi- 
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cient revenues and inadequate returns on 
investments, and are approved by the 
Commission. The decisions are dis- 
cussed in one of our editorial articles and 
in our financial department. 


& 


A vote on the Lori- 
mer case 1S expect- 
ed this week. At 
the moment oi writing, he has, moreover, 
votes enough to ensure his retaining his 
seat. The desire of insurgent Senators 
to postpone the decision of the contest 
until after March 4, when an influx of 
Democratic members would improve 
their chance of ousting him, has been re- 
sponsible, in part, for their dilatory tac- 
tics in regard to legislation. Senator 
Lorimer was heard in his own defense 
February 22. His four-hour speech was 
followed with keen interest by a crowded 
Chamber and gallery, and is regarded as 
having notably increased his chances, in 
spite of the fact that Mr. Beveridge, who 
followed the Illinois Senator, recalled the 
attention of the Senate from the elo- 
quence of a man speaking in his own be- 
half to “the record of sworn testimony.” 
Mr. Beveridge said he had listened with 
sympathy to Senator Lorimer’s story of 
his rise from humble estate. There were 
many Senators, he said, who, from an 
even earlier youth, had borne even heav- 
ier burdens without asking anything of 
the world on that account. 

“While I was affected as a man by that ap- 
peal,” said the speaker, “I was curious as a 
judge that the sitting member did not recite 
these things before the Senate’s committee, 
if he or his attorneys thought them material 
or relevant. His account of his popularity is 
interesting and explains much of his politica! 
strength, but it is not relevant to the question 
of bribery which we are now considering.” 
In his speech before the Senate Mr. Lori- 
mer told not only the story of his elec- 
tion to that body by the Illinois Legisla- 
ture, but also his history as bootblack and 
newsboy. He declared that Democratic 
votes’ were cast for him because of the 
friendship of the various legislators or of 
their constituents. 

& 
By a vote of 123 to 81 
the House of Represen- 
tatives decided, February 
25, on the fortification of the Panama 
Canal. The Senate is expected to con- 
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cur. With the passage of the sundry 
civil bill, carrying all told more than 
$141,000,000, the continuance of work 
on the raising of the ‘‘Maine” is assured, 
also the life of the Tariff Board for the 
remainder of the Taft Administration. 
Over $45,000,000 is provided for the con- 
tinued construction of the Panama Canal. 
The sum set aside for canal fortification 
is $3,000,000. The fortifications board 
has declared officially that the defenses 
will cost $12,000,000. Mr. Tawney says 
they will cost $60,000,000 at least, and 
$26,000,000 a year besides for manage- 
ment and maintenance. As chairman of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
Mr. Tawney made a hard fight for his 
amendment providing that no part of the 
fortifications appropriation should be 
used in beginning the work of defense 
until the President had exhausted all 
diplomatic resources in an effort to pre- 
serve the neutrality of the waterway by 
diplomatic agreement. The sundry civil 
bill was under consideration by the 
House for only two days. One of the 
features of the consideration of the 
measure was the passage of items aggre- 
gating $67,000,000 by unanimous con- 
sent. This prerogative has never hereto- 
fore been indulged in to so great an ex- 
tent by the lower branch. The bill as 
passed carries an appropriation of $350,- 
ooo for the reconstruction of the hall of 
the House of Representatives. In all, 
there are over one thousand items in the 
bill. 
& 


The Kansas Senate has 
From the States defeated the initiative, 
referendum and _ recall 
bills passed by the State House of Repre- 
sentatives. Other checks to radicalism 
are reported from Iowa, where Governor 
Carroll has vetoed the Oregon primary 
plan bill, characterizing the measure as 
an evasion of the Federal Constitution in 
its provision for approximating the di- 
rect election of Senators, and from 
Texas, where Governor Colquitt, elected 
by anti-prohibition Democrats, vetoed 
the charter bill for the city of Texarkana 
because it contained the initiative, refer- 
endum and recall provisions. An effort 
to pass it over the veto failed. Governor 
Colquitt’s veto message said: 
“The initiative, referendum and recall are 


repugnant to the principles underlying our 
system of government. Phe faith of the peo- 
ple of Texas stands pledged to the-preserva- 
tion of a republican form of government, says 
the bill of rights, and the power to change 
or abolish the Constitution is subject to this 
guarantee” only. The convention which 
tramed our Federal Constitution discussed 
and discarded the initiative and referendum 
plan as totally unfit for application to our 
system’s principles. 

“The initiative and referendum is the dream 

of theoretic politicians, and, as Madison tells 
us, it was ever found incompatible with per- 
sonal security of the rights of property. Af- 
ter thousands of years of experience it was 
discarded by all stable governments: Only 
one small nation in Europe now employs the 
system, and it is practically without influence 
among the nations of the earth.” 
The Dean bill, giving municipalities thru- 
out Ohio the right to vote on the saloon 
question, was defeated in the Ohio 
House of Representatives after passing 
the Senate. The bill gave municipalities 
the right to vote on the saloon question 
regardless of sentiment in the country 
districts. Temperance organizations 
were solidly against the measure. 
The Governor of Alabama has signed 
the Parks local option law referred to 
in “The Survey” of February 23. This 
ends State-wide prohibition. There 
has been no change in the New York 
Senatorial situation other than the for- 
mal withdrawal of Mr. Shepard as a 
candidate, and Mr. Littleton’s letter to 
Charles F. Murphy, of Tammany, ask- 
ing him to “release” the majority at 
Albany, and, by Mr. Sheehan’s with- 
drawal, to bring about the election of 
one more Democratic Senator with a 
vote to cast for Canadian reciprocity. 


a] 


George B. Cox, Re- 
The Fall of a Boss publican boss of Cin- 

cinnati, president of 
the Cincinnati Trust Company and theat- 
rical promoter, has been indicted by the 
grand jury on a charge of perjury, and 
is under $1,000 bond. The grand jury’s 
action was based on testimony given by 
former County Treasurer John Gibson, 
one of the Republican County Treasu- 
rers who refunded $214,000 alleged ille- 
gal interest on county funds after the 
Drake legislative investigation in 1906 
had exposed the collection of such in- 
terest from banks favored with deposits 
of city and county funds. It is said that 
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Gibson testified to Cox receiving $48,500 
of the “gratuities” given to the former 
during his service, 1900-1904. The legal 
penalty for perjury is imprisonment of 
from three to ten years. It is reported 
that Boss Cox has sold his residence in ‘a 
suburb of Cincinnati, and plans to move 
to New York City, there to reside pe1- 
manently. The only person mentioned 
among Cincinnati politicians as Cox’s 
successor as leader is Editor Charles P. 
Taft, brother of the President. 
ed 

President Gomez, of Cuba, 
has signed the bill granting 
to an American company a 
valuable concession for thirty years, in 
connection with the improvement of 
several harbors. It is said that the 
proposed tax on imports will yield to 
the company $2,000,000 a year. The 
Governor of Havana has suspended the 
order of the City Council for the nego- 
tiation of a loan of $28,000,000 from 
New York bankers, saying that this sum 
is not needed. President Gomez tells 
the Spanish Government that a new com- 
mercial treaty is now required, because 
the large balance of trade in favor of 
Spain prompts Congress to apply to im- 
ports from Spain the island’s maximum 
tariff rates, which would be prohibitive. 
Porto Rico’s carnival and first in- 
sular fair opened on the 24th, at San 
Juan, where there are a great number of 
visitors. The native members of 
Porto Rico’s Executive Council have 
cabled to Washington a protest against 
the proposed removal of limitations as to 
the quantity of land which a corporation 
may own. At first it was intended that 
the limit should be increased from 500 to 
3,000 acres, but a committee amendment 
removes all restrictions, provided that 
the corporation pays 50 per cent. more 
than the ordinary rate of taxes. Those 
who protest say that the limit should not 
exceed 5,000 acres. It is alleged that the 
proposed extension is in the interest of 
the Sugar Trust. 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 














& 
Hayti’s Brutal I he defeat of the revolu- 
: tionists in Hayti has been 
Soldiers 

followed by savage ex- 

cesses which have excited the protests of 
foreign nations. After the army took 
possession of Fort Liberté, where no re- 


sistance was offered, many suspects there 
were put to death by President Simon’s 
order. Then Quanaminth was captured. 
There the troops, being beyond control, 
burned the town, having first pillaged it 
and massacred all the residents who were 
unable to escape. From the ruins of 
Quanaminth they proceeded to Cape, 
Haytien and there began to fight among 
themselves. A regiment of men from 
Gonaives attacked a regiment from Jere- 
mie. One soldier was killed and ten were 
wounded before discipline was restored 
by Simon. Two days later, on the 24th, 
Aux Cayes, a city of 25,000 people on 
the south coast, was almost completely 
destroyed by fire, said to have been 
caused by insurgents. At the capital, 
Port au’ Prince, there has been a reign 
of terror. Every day residents accused 
of being foes of the Government have 
been arrested and put to death. The con- 
sulates are crowded witly refugees. Our 
Government was urged by the British 
Consul-General to make protest, and in 
cable messages from Washington the 
Simon Government was advised to take 
a more reasonable course. According to 
reports from our Minister, the official 
assertion that prominent political prison- 
ers at the capital were shot during an 
attack upon the palace was false. He 
says that in the night Government sol- 
diers in several parts of the city dis- 
charged their rifles, and that during the 
ensuing excitement the prisoners were 
taken from jail and put to death. These 
were the men for whose safety our Gov- 
ernment had sent a warning. Some ex- 
pect a revolutionary uprising at the capi- 
tal, and the British Minister has sent to 
Jamaica for a cruiser. 


Mt 
_— h vas. very ii 
Mexico's i Mexico . 
Revolutionists S S ae ge: 


week. General Navarro, 
with headquarters at Juarez, occupied 
Guadalupe, from which Madéro and 
Orozco had retired. There were false 
reports of a battle, with many killed, but 
it is known that no revolutionists were 
seen by Navarro’s men. They captured 
two Americans, Lawrence F. Converse 
and Edward M. Blatt, who are held for 
trial. Converse, whose father is a cap- 
tain in the United States army, had been 
carrying messages between Orozco and 
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the junta in E] Paso. On the 24th, Col- 
onel Rabago, with 900 men, set out from 
Juarez for Lucero, 70 miles south, to find 
Madero and Orozco. In the west, near 
the California boundary, Leyva and 
Bertholdt, the Los Angeles Socialist, 
burned the custom house in Algodones 
and killed the chief of police there. More 
than half of their men are Americans. 
They do not acknowledge the leadership 
of Madero, and their aim, they say, is to 
establish a Socialist State or community 
on the peninsula of Lower California. 
The Government soldiers who oppose 
Leyva captured an American named Dell 
and took him to Ensenada for trial, say- 
ing he was a spy. Mexico assured our 
Government that Dell, Converse and 
Blatt should be treated fairly. A re- 
markable statement was given to the As- 
sociated Press, in Paris, on the 20th, by 
José Ives Limantour, Minister of 
Finance in the Diaz Cabinet, who went 
to France in August last to procure 
medical treatment for his wife. He is 
widely known as a finance minister of 
exceptional ability and has been regarded 
as a loyal supporter of Diaz. The only 
basis for peace, he said, was that the in- 
surgents should lay down their arms 
pending negotiations with the Govern- 
ment, which should then grant the re- 
forms demanded. He made these sug- 
gestions : 

“First, the abuses contaminating local ad- 
ministration in the cities and towns which 


have the greatest grievances should imme- 
diately be abolished. 


“Second, some means should be found to 

allow the people to share more extensively in 
the holding of land. ‘Mexico has worn out 
the feudal system, which is a relic of the days 
of Cortez.’” 
There was opposition, he added, to Diaz, 
on the ground that he had been in offic: 
too long and that new blood was needed, 
but Diaz had been elected legally. If the 
insurgents should not lay down their 
arms he foresaw a long and wasting 
struggle, because the Federal troops 
were no match for the cowboy revolu- 
tionists. The United States should en- 
force the neutrality laws more strictly. 
He had no political aspirations. He had 
often been asked to run for the Presi- 
dency, but had refused. Sefior Creel, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, said he be- 
lieved Sefior Limantour had been mis- 
quoted. 
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At the peace confer- 
ence on the “Tacoma,” 
in the harbor of Puer- 
to Cortes, Manuel Bonilla at first insisted 
upon being permitted to take the Presi- 
dency of Honduras, but on the 24th he 
formally withdrew as a candidate. Each 
side then submitted the names of three 
men for the office of temporary Presi- 
dent. Two of those named by Bonilla 
were Dr. Membreno (his representative 
in the conference) and Fausto Davila, 
the step-brother of President Davila. As 
no one of the six names was acceptable 
to both sides, Davila’s agent proposed 
that one of the six men should be select- 
ed by Thomas C. Dawson, who repre- 
sents the United States in the conference. 
Bonilla consented, but further attempts 
to reach an agreement without the aid 
of Mr. Dawson were made. Investi- 
gation proves that the explosion and fire 
at the capital of Nicaragua, which de- 
stroyed large quantities of arms and am- 
munition, were due to a plot made by 
exiled friends of ex-President Zelaya in 
Costa Rica. Several of those arrested 
have been set free. The Freemasons of 
Costa Rica addressed to our Government 
an appeal in behalf of Dr. Espinosa, 
formerly Minister to Washington. Pres- 
ident Estrada gives assurance that he 
shall have justice and shall not be put 
to death, even if he be found guilty. 
By a large majority the Congress of 
Costa Rica had accepted the propo- 
sition of Minor C. Keith (of the United 
Fruit Company) for refunding the for- 
eign debt by means of a new loan of 
$7,881,000. 


Peace Conference 
in Honduras 
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Three special diplomati-: 
South America commissioners, Drs. Pa- 

canius, Daguino and 
Andara, have been sent by Venezuela to 
visit Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia, their 
purpose being to promote closer interna- 
tional relations. These three republics. 
with Colombia, will have delegates at a 
Congress to be held in July next at 
Caracas, and a treaty affecting their re- 
lations was recently signed. It was the 
hope of some who supported it that there 
might be a new federation of the repub- 
lics which were formerly included in the 
Colombian union. A revolutionary 
movement in Paraguay is reported by 
dispatches from Buenos Aires. It fol- 














lows the dissolution of Congress by 
President Jara, who proclaimed a dicta- 
torship and ordered that Sefior Ortis 
should be President. Jara forced the 
resignation of President Gondra, in Jan- 
uary last, and seized his office, to whic’) 
he was afterward formally elected — 
Brazil has granted a large subsidy for 
the establishment of a steel plant, with 
the capacity of 150,000 tons a year. The 
company (of Brazilian capitalists) will 
receive $3 per ton for ingots, $8 for rails 
and structural shapes, $10 for certain 
other products, preferential rates on rail- 
roads and coal without tariff duty, while 
the Government agrees to buy every year 
50,000 tons of its output. The bid of 
a French company for the construction 
of a large dry dock liaving been accepted 
by the Chilean Government, altho that 
of Sefior Lagarrigu, a Chilean engineer 
of high standing, was much lower, he 
publicly makes protest, asserting that his 
bid was rejected because he refused to 
bribe certain prominent officials. A 
French engineering company has a con- 
tract for rebuilding a considerable part 
of Guayaquil, with a view to the sani- 
tary improvement of the port. 








4 
The Veto Bill was intro- 
bs shae-spee duced by Premier As- 


a quith on February 22 and 


passed its first reading by a majority of 
351 to 227. The Premier declared that 
in rejecting the 1909 Budget the Lords 
committed political suicide. History 
would say that it was the most stupen- 
dous act of political blindness ever per- 
petrated. Hereditary in origin, irre- 
sponsible in the exercise of its powers, 
and overwhelmingly partisan in its actual 
composition—that was the body to which 
the law intrusted the right to delay and 
check the considered decisions of elected 
representatives of the people. The Pre- 
mier said that he did not propose to dis- 
pense with a second chamber. They had 
already suffered enough from the evils 
of what was practically a single-chamber 
Government, but the country required an 
immediate remedy for the present evil 
and could not await release from the 
dangerous and intolerable situation until 
the long and laborious process necessarv 
for the creation of a new second cham- 
ber had been completed. The Premier 
continued : “Ts all progressive legislation, 
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tho clearly desired and demanded by the 
people, to come to a standstill pending 
the evolving of a new second chamber? 
We say, ‘No!’ and the country has said 
‘No!’ twice.” Mr. Balfour, leader of the 
Opposition, said that the question should 
be settled by a peaceful agreement. He 
declared that it would be folly to throw 
aside wholly the principle of heredity. 
In no country, not even in the United 
States or France, had the elective prin- 
ciple been found consistent with the pre- 
dominance of the Lower House. If, 
therefore, it was wished that the House 
of Commons predominate, the hereditary 
principle should be continued. Mr. 
Macdonald, speaking for the Labor 
party, declared their opposition to the 
bicameral system of government. He 
therefore objected to the preamble of the 
bill, but the Laborites were willing to 
accept it as it stood rather than interfere 
with its passage. The Home Secretary, 
Winston Churchill, said that with the 
referendum, the Government’s moderate 
proposals were the veriest Toryism, and 
declared that no step would be neglected 
to carry the bill swiftly into law. The 
Government, he said, did not fear the 
referendum as a check on progressive 
legislation, but regarded it as a vicious 
system, especially unsuitable for this 


-country, and believed that its adoption 


would lead to Jacobinism, Czsarism and 
anarchy. Lord Landsdowne, leader of 
the Opposition in the House of Lords, 
has given notice that he would introduce 
a bill to amend the constitution of the 
Upper Chamber. This is expected to be 
a compromise between his own plans and 
those of Lord Rosebery and Lord Cur- 
zon. 
Js 

Since this measure forms 
an important step in the 
constitutional history of 
Great Britain, we quote as much as pos- 
sible of its text. The preamble is as 
follows : 

Whereas, It is expedient that provision 
should be made for regulating the relations 
between the two Houses of Parliament; and 

Whereas, It is intended to substitute for 
the House of Lords as it at present exists, 
a second chamber, constituted on a popular 
instead of hereditary basis, but such substi- 
tution cannot be immediately brought into op- 
eration; and 

Whereas, Provision will require hereafter 
to be made by Parliament in a measure ef- 
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fecting such substitution for limiting and de- 
fining the powers of the new second cham- 
ber, but it is expedient to make such pro- 
vision as in this act appears for restricting 
the existing powers of the House of Lords. 


The Speaker of the House of Commons 
is given the absolute right to decide what 
is a money bill and what amendments 
are proper to such a bill, and his decision 
is not to be questioned in the House of 
Lords or in any court of law. The first 
clause of the measure defines money 
bills and asserts the right to pass them 
over the veto of the Lords: 


I—(1) If a money bill, having been passed 
by the House of Commons and sent up to 
the House of Lords at least one month before 
the end of the session, is not passed by the 
House of Lords without amendment within 
one month after it is so sent up to thai house, 
the bill shall, unless the House of Commons 
direct to the contrary, be presented to his 
Majesty and become an act of Parliament on 
the royal assent being signified, notwitlstand- 
ing that the House of Lords have not con- 
sented to the bill. 

(2) A money bill means a bill which, in 
the opinion of the Speaker of the House of 
Conimons, contains only provisions dealing 
with all or any of the following subjects, 
namely: The imposition, repeal, remission, al- 
teration, or regulation of taxation; charges 
on the Consolidated Fund, or the provision 
of money by Parliament; supply; the appro- 
priation, control, or regulation of public mon- 
ey; the raising of guarantee of any loan or 
the repayment thereof; or matters incidental 
to those subjects or any of them. 


The second clause, limiting the veto of 
the Lords over other bills, is as follows: 


IIl.—(1) If any bill other than a money bill 
is passed by the House of Commons in three 
successive sessions (whether of the same Par- 
liament or not), and, having been sent up to 
the House of Lords at least one month before 
the end of the session, is rejected by the 
House of Lords in each of those sessions, that 
bill shall, on its rejection for the third time 
by the House of Lords, unless the House of 
Commons direct to the contrary, be present- 
ed to his Majesty and become an act of Par- 
liament on the royal assent being signified 
thereto, notwithstanding that the House of 
Lords has not consented to the bill; provided. 
that this provision shall not take eftect unless 
two years have elapsed between the date of 
the first introduction of the bill in the House 
of Commons and the date on which it passes 
the House of Commons for the third time. 

(2) A bill shall be deemed to be rejected 
by the House of Lords if it is not passed hy 
the House of Lords either without amendment 
or with such amendments only as may be 
agreed to by both houses. 


The bill concludes with a clause limiting 
the maximum duration of Parliament to 
five years instead of seven, as at present. 
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It is one of the curiosi- 
ties of modern French 
politics that M. Briand, 
who a year or two ago was execrated by 
the Catholic Church on account of his 


French Cabinet 
Crisis 


separation law, should just have 
lost his office because of an attack 
from the other side of the House, charg- 
ing him with being a Clerical. It does 
not appear that the character or views of 
M. Briand have materially changed, tho 
doubtless he now does not find to his 
taste the violent Socialistic language 
which he used a few years ago when he 
was sparring for an opening in politics. 
His course on the whole has been as 
moderate and consistent as could be ex- 
pected of a man in his extremely difficult 
position. The Radical Socialists who 
were alienated by his firm stand .during 
the railroad strike, but failed to secure 
a majority against him on that issue. 
brought up the question of the Church. 
M. Malvy asserted that the Jaw against 
the congregations was not being en- 
forced, but that there were as many 
friars in France as ever. A strong Cath- 
olic party had been formed and the cleri- 
cal schools had been reopened with the 
same teachers in lay dress. According 
to M. Malvy, there had been 1,713 prose- 
cutions for these violations of the law, 
but only 103 condemnations, and these 
usually resulted in insignificant fines. 
Premier Briand, in defense, says that it 
could not be expected that great insti- 
tutions which during centuries had 
thrown their roots deep into the soil 
would disappear in a few months be- 
cause a new law exists. The orders, he 
said, had not been reconstituted and no- 
body had a right to accuse the Govern- 
ment of failing in its duty, but if the ma- 
jority was unable to give the Govern- 
ment its full and entire confidence it was 
time that this should be made evident, 
for the Government could not cont‘nue 
its task undermined by petty intrigues. 
He therefore demanded a vote of confi- 
dence in the Government, which was 
passed by only sixteen majority. This 
was unsatisfactory to Premier Briand 
and he and his Cabinet handed in’ their 
resignations on the following Monday, 
February 27, immediately after the 
funeral of General Brun, late Minister 
of War. The Conservatives are much 
alarmed to see the balance of power 
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shifting rapidly in recent years to the 
Left of the Chamber. 


& 
The International Court 
of Arbitration at The 
Hague disposed of the 
Savarkar case within ten days. This was 
a dispute between Great Britain and 
France over the extradition of an Indian 
agitator, Vinayak D. Savarkar. He went 
to England in 1906 to study law, but de- 
voted his time chiefly to the anti-British 
campaign, openly advocating political 
assassination. When Collector Jackson 
was murdered at Nusik, December 21, 
1909, by Kanhere, it was found that the 
Browning revolver used was one of 
twenty purchased in London by Savar- 
kar and sent to Bombay. Savarkar was 
accordingly arrested as an accomplice 
and dispatched to Bombay for trial in 
charge of one British and two Indian de- 
tectives. While the vessel was in the 
harbor of Marseilles, he escaped thru a 
porthole and swam ashore. He was 
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soon recaptured, however, with more or 
less assistance from the French police 


and taken on to Bombay, where he was 
tried and sentenced to transportation for 
life and confiscation of property. The 
sentence was suspended, however, be- 
cause, at the instigation of Savarkar’s 
friends, the French Government raised a 
protest because he was seized on French 
soil, and made a formal demand for his 
return to France. The question was sub- 
mitted to The Hague tribunal, under the 
presidency of M. Beernaert, Belgian 
Minister of State, and composed of one 
representative each from France, Great 
Britain, Norway and Holland. The de- 
cision of the court was in favor of Great 
Britain, which will therefore retain the 
prisoner. This is the ninth case on which 
The Hague Court of Arbitration has 
passed. The National Council of French 
Socialists has passed a resolution con- 
demning The Hague court for its ver- 
dict. A resolution proposed by the 
Socialists in the French Chamber of Dep- 
uties, asking the Government to open ne- 
gotiations with the Powers, particularly 
with Great Britain and Germany, was 
voted down by 352 to 189. It was op- 
posed by M. Pichon, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, who declared it impractica- 
ble. Germany, he said, believed that 
strong defenses were the greatest guar- 
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antee of peace, and President Taft, who 
was an advocate of peace, was neverthe- 
less working for the development of the 
American navy. The Government, how- 
ever, accepted a resolution inviting co- 
operation with other Powers to have 
the question of disarmament brought up 
at the next Hague Conference. This 
was passed by 447 to 56. The two 
Dreadnoughts which the French Govern- 
ment asked for in advance of the regu- 
lar naval appropriation were granted, 
and proposals of the Socialists to have 
them built at the Government arsenals 
instead of at private shipyards was voted 
down. The French naval program will 
involve an expenditure of $268,500,000 
in the next ten years. The question of 
disarmament came up in the German 
Reichstag in connection with the bill for 
increasing the period of military service. 
General von Heerington, Prussian Min- 
ister of War, in advocating the bill, said 
the great progress that Germany had 
made in the last forty years was largely 
due to universal military service. Herr 
Bassermann, the National Liberal leader, 
in supporting the bill said that universal 
peace coyld not be realized in the near 
future, for 

“France continues arming, England shows a 
tendency to increase her army and introduce 
universal military service, and the United 
States is developing in an imperialistic direc- 


tion and is adding a big navy to her commer 
cial fleet.” 


The bill was passed and the German 
army will be increased accordingly. 

In the British House of Commons Sir 
Edward Grey, Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, was asked what action he had 
taken in regard to the American propos- 
als for arbitration. He answered: 


“My reply was to the effect that the Govern- 
ment had always taken the keenest interest in | 
the plan of international agreement for this 
purpose and would therefore most readily en- 
ter into a full and frank exchange of views 
with the American Government on the subject 
and would lend their support to any well con- 
sidered, practical scheme which might be put 
forward by the United States Government. 

“T also stated that his Majesty’s Governmerit 
welcomed the joint resolution of the Senate 
and House of Representatives and would look 
forward with sympathy and interest to the 
conclusions at which the proposed commission 
might arrive. Should the commission be 
able to formulate a scheme on definite lines 
it would receive the most friendly considera- 
tion at the hands of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” 
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Three English Universities: Oxford. 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 


{The preceding articles of this series by the author of “Great American Universities” 
dealt with London and Manchester Universities and were published in our issues of Janu- 


ary s.and February 2, respectively.—Epitor. | 


XFORD is the favorite re- 
sort, of American tour- 
ists because it is the 
most satisfactory of all 
the sights of Great Brit- 
ain. The ‘Tower of 
London and Stratford- 

on-Avon do not compare with it. They 
are as disappointing as an extinct vol- 
cano. But Oxford is an antiquity in 
action. Our common feeling in regard 
to it was best exprest by a lady tourist 
who was being personally conducted 
thru one of the college quadrangles 
when a student stuck his head out of a 
dormer window. “Oh, my! Are these 
ruins inhabited?” was her delighted 
exclamation. 

That is a characteristic trait of the 
English, the economical utilization of 
antiquated buildings and _ institutions. 
The House of Lords actually does some- 
thing, even tho what it does is wrong. 
Westminster Abbey is not a mere mau- 
soleum, like the Paris Panthéon. It is a 
church where one may worship and hear 
sermons of decidedly modernistic tone. 
The French, when they made up their 
minds that they did not need a King any 
longer, cut his head off, which was a 
waste. The English keep their King and 
make use of him for spectacular and ad- 
vertising purposes. Oxford is Cluny 
and the Sorbonne in one, a curious com- 
bination of old and new, useful and 
superfluous, progress and reaction, that 
puzzles and fascinates every American 
visitor. 

Most of them write about it when they 
get home. So do our returned Rhode- 
sians. The student customs are familiar 
to us all. We know the college buildings 
by sight, even tho we cannot pronounce 
their names. We have seen the word 
“Oxford” in the front of books and after 
degrees so constantly that we have ac- 
quired a certain sense of what Oxford 
scholarship is. We have all enjoyed or 
hope to enjoy the hospitality of Oxford 
homes and commons. Consequently, I 
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am relieved of the necessity of saying 
anything about the history and standing 
of the university ot about its beautiful 
and picturesque features, and can devote 
my space to some things not so generally 
known, that I was able to pick up in the 
course of three days spent at Oxford 
last June. 

In spite of the fact that Oxford is over 
written, I found many things new to me. 
It was a surprise to see, pouring down 
its narrow streets, squads and companies 
of young soldiers, gathering for a drill 
on the greensward of Merton Fields, and 
then marching to the railroad station, 
where they entrained for a week or so 
of camping and campaigning with ‘the 
Regulars. Some of them were infantry ; 
some were bicyclists. I am not generally 











MERTON COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


Merton is the oldest of the Oxford Colleges. It was 
founded in 1264 and the chapel dates from that 
period. 
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an admirer of things military, but I liked 
the looks of these khaki uniforms better 
than the Tuxedo gowns that the other 
students wore. Such a sudden transfor- 
mation of the scholar into the ‘soldier 
may be seen any day on the campus of 
our State universities, but it is rare in 
the East. The wave of warlike patri- 
otism now sweeping over England has 
powerfully affected the universities. 
The new territorial army, which is to be 
raised in England, perhaps by conscrip- 
tion, will need educated leadership, and 
the Officers’ Training Corps has been 
established in all the universities. The 
Oxford contingent numbers some 1,150 
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assured by the best of authority that the 
Oxford students as a rule prefer to play 
than to look on. If this custom could be 
introduced into America it would elim- 
inate the expensive rooting service alto- 
gether and enable the money to be spent 
for educational purposes, thus consider- 
ably augmenting the income of our uni- 
versities. The Oxford students doubt- 
less spend too much time in athletic 
sport, but at least they spend it in ath- 
letic sport, not in athletic business. 

I was able, immediately upon arriving, 
to disprove the rumor current in Amer- 
ica that Oxford was dead. According to 
biologists, the test of vitality is prolifera- 














OXFORD STUDENTS MARCHING TO THE STATION. 


members, about a third of the total num- 
ber of undergraduates, a remarkable 
showing considering that the military 
drill is voluntary and not obligatory, as 
it is in American universities receiving 
Federal funds. 

A strange sight to eyes accustomed to 
American universities was to see young 
men playing games for their own amuse- 
nent. I caught them several times in- 
dulging in athletic sports when there 
were no spectators present. They did 
not even know I was watching them, but 
they played just as hard as tho there 
had been a grandstand full. I was 


tion, so I was delighted to discover at 
Oxford a new college that I had never 


heard of. Not the New College—which 
was 631 years old—but the newest col- 
lege, which was only a few weeks old. 
It originated in a strike of Ruskin stu- 
dents. Ruskin College was established 
in 1899 by a young American, Walter 
Vrooman, upon plans devised by Charles 
A. Beard, now a professor in Columbia 
University. Its purpose was to provide 
for the needs of the working classes, but 
it appears that the students became dis- 
satisfied last year with the way it was 
run. Orthodox Marxianism was not be- 
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ing taught and the authorities were nego- 
tiating for a closer alliance with the Uni- 
versity; a double plot to’ corrupt their 
minds and deliver them into the hands 
of their enemies, it seemed to some of 
them. Accordingly, the larger part of 
the students seceded, rented a private 
house and started a college to suit them- 
selves; Central Labor College it was 
called. 

I had the luck to drop in on them just 
at tea time and they made me welcome 
at once. In fact, I felt quite at home 
with them, for they seemed much like 
the boys of our Western State universi- 
ties, earnest, serious and independent, 
contrasting with the-very youthful- 
. mannered students from the other col- 
leges frisking around the Oxford streets. 
The students at the labor college are 
selected by various trades unions, which 
send them to Oxford for a year or two 
and provide them with $260 a year, 
which pays their expenses. I was a little 
amused to see that they were inclined to 
be apologetic and proud of the plainness 


of their living and all the hardships they 
were enduring in the cause of education. 
I thought of the many thousand Western 
boys who would feel passing rich on 
fifty-two pounds a year, and well off if 
they started in the fall with anything 
more than their summer’s earnings. 
When I was in the University of Kansas 
even the fraternity men, who formed our 
exclusive social set, did not live in such 
handsome quarters as this extemporized 
Central Labor College, to say nothing of 
Ruskin. 

Since my visit I understand that Rus- 
kin College has passed exclusively into 
the control of the working class. But I 
could not find out what the boys were in 
Oxford for, altho I pestered them with 
questions on this point almost to the lim- 
its of their courtesy. They do not study 
anything except economic and _ socio- 
logical subjects, but this is not a field 
in which Oxford is pre-eminent. They 
might better go to the London School of 
Economics or one of the provincial uni- 
versities for this purpose. It seems they 

















THE NEWEST COLLEGE, 
A group of students on the steps of Central Labor College, Oxford. 
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THE NEW CHEMICAL LABORATORY OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE 


do not make use of the University 
library and lectures to any great extent, 
and if they did it would not compensate 
for the lack of the more important facil- 
ities for education in the social sciences, 
that is, actual observation of the working 
of civic institutions. It might be sur- 
mised that the motive of the labor unions 
in choosing Oxford as the place of edu- 
cation for their young men was to secure 
for them something of the refinement 
which comes from life in this historic 
seat of non-utilitarian culture and from 
intimate association with the sons of the 
leisure class. But it does not appear that 
they come under these influences to any 
great extent. A third hypothesis that oc- 
curred to me was that the entrance of 
the working class element was for the 
purpose of converting Oxford. This, 
however, if not a- hopeless undertaking, 
is at any rate not being accomplished 
under the present system of separate col- 
leges, for the Ruskin students mostly 
keep to themselves, and if one of them 
shows a marked disposition to cultivate 


the acquaintance of the students of the 
more aristocratic colleges, he is suspected 
on both sides of the unpardonable sin of 
trying to rise out of his class. Socialism 
is just now quite a fad among the Ox- 
ford students, but I doubt if this -is 
chiefly due to the personal influence of 
the working class students. They seem to 
be living in constant dread lest they suc- 
cumb to the seductive influence of Ox- 
ford, and so betray the cause which sent 
them there. ‘‘No, we do not use the Uni- 
versity library,” said one of them to me. 
“We have our own books. The Bodleian 
books teach the doctrines of the ruling 
classes.” 

So far as I can find out, then, Oxford 
is merely a symbol. The sort of educa- 
tion the working classes want is not that 
which Oxford gives. Oxford is not like- 
ly to give the sort of education they 
want, at least in the present generation. 
But Oxford stands as the traditional 
stronghold of the aristocracy and they 
resent their exclusion from its privileges. 
It is the same motive that impelled the 
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Nonconformists to seek admission to 
Oxford and impels the women now. It is 
like a struggle for a flag on a battlefield. 

Both the Chancellor and the Heb- 
domadal Council seem very anxious to 
get poor men into Oxford, but very un- 
certain how to do it. It is a curious in- 
stance of the perversion of endowment 
that the money which was given to the 
colleges for the benefit of poor men 
should have become in the course of time 
the means of keeping them out. The 
more charitable funds a college has re- 
ceived in the past the higher is its stand- 
ard of living now and the more difficult 
for a poor man to get in. 

Oxford is now undergoing a process 
known as “reform from within,” which 
means in England, as in America, the 
reluctant yielding to external pressure.* 
All agree that Oxford needs reforming, 
but few agree on what. Some would 
make it more democratic; some would 
make it less. “The University was 
founded by Churchmen for Churchmen,” 
said an Oxford man to me. “It was a 
great mistake and a violation of trust to 
let in the Nonconformists.” 

But according to others} it, was not 
the admission of Nonconformists in 
1871, but the admission of science in 
1858, which brought the University into 
difficulties. To be sure, science has not 
yet permeated Oxford to any great ex- 
tent,t but it is strong enough to be felt 
as a disturbing element. This is due not 
only to antagonistic educational ideals, 
but to the centralizing influence of the 
science departments, which continually 
tends to strengthen the University at the 
expense of the Colleges. Students who 
_ “President James, of the University of Illinois, said 
in his inaugural address: “I am a great admirer of 
Harvard University, easily the greatest of our uni- 
versities; I am a great admirer of Harvard professors, 
and especially of that great man, the present presi- 
dent, facile princeps among the leaders in American 
education of the last twenty-five years, Charles W. 
Eliot, but I do not believe there has ever been a time. 
down to within a very recent date, when if the facul- 
ties of Harvard College could have had absolutely 
their own way, and had had money enough to persist 
in their own way, they would not have committed 
themselves squarely against every question of educa- 
tional progress which the scope of the times has 
brought to them. And what is true of Harvard is 
still truer of the less progressive institutions of higher 
learning, of which we have many.” 

tSee “How to Save Greek and Other Paradoxes of 
Oxford Reform.” By T.C. Snow. Oxford: Blackwell. 
2 shillings. 

_t“It is still true that the average Oxford man leaves 
his Alma Mater profoundly ignorant of the scientific 


method and with a scarcely veiled contempt for natu- 
ral knowledge.”—Nature, October 22, 1908. 
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take science usually have to leave their 
colleges for it, because the individual 
College of 100 or 150 students cannot 
afford to provide laboratories -and_ in- 
struction for advanced and specialized 
work. Since Oxford was last reformed 
by the Second Royal Commission of 
1877, the number of University profes- 
sors and teachers has steadily increased. 
In 1908 their number was 110, of whom 
63 were in Arts and Letters, 31 in Medi- 
cine, Natural Science and Mathematics, 
g in Theology and 7 in Law. Their sti- 
pends, paid by the University and the 
Colleges (apart from fees) amount to 
$200,000 a year. On the other hand, 
there are 150 tutors and lecturers giving 
instruction in the Colleges, independent 
of the University. : 

A College may appoint one of its Fel- 
lows a Lecturer in any subject and his 
name thereupon appears on the Uni- 
versity list, altho the University author- 
ities have not inquired into his qualifica- 
tions and may not desire another lecturer 
on that subject. So it happens that there 
are too many courses offered in some 
branches and none at all in others quite 
as important. This state of affairs may 
be best given in a quotation from “Ox- 
ford and the Nation” : 

“Now, for reasons which it is not difficult to 
imagine, most college lecturers prefer small 
audiences, and some, in spite of intercollegiate 
treaties, resent the presence of outsiders. The 
result is that, except in the rare instances 
where a college lecturer chooses a subject off 
the beaten track, or has succeeded by personal 
merit, or by the accident that he is also an ex- 
aminer, in draining the classrooms of the other 
colleges, he may be sure that his fellow-suf- 
ferers in other colleges, from two or three to 
ten or fifteen in number, are lecturing on the 
same book, at the same day and hour, to simi- 
lar diminutive audiences of from two to twen- 
ty persons. 

“This summer term, for example, there will 
be given no fewer than six sets of lectures on 
the Republic of Plato, all of which, including 
that of the professor, are specifically on the 
earlier parts of the book; six lectures on the 
Ethics of Aristotle; besides three ‘Introduc- 
tions to Moral Philosophy,’ which are mainly 
Aristotle in disguise. In Greek history there 
are seven courses on Herodotus; and it takes 
no fewer than 16 lectures.and 28 hours a week 
to provide, by inter-collegiate anarchy, for the 
supposed needs in this one subject of not more 
than 150 men. 

“The remedyfor this chaos is obvious. Eith- 
er the colleges must agree voluntarily to pool 
their lecturing and all their more specialist 
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CHRIST CHURCH DINING HALL. 


This hall, built in 1529, is the most beautiful in Oxford. 
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tuition, or the University must be empowered 
to coerce them. The defects of the present 
arrangement are, first, that the men are over- 
taught; secondly, that the teachers are over- 
worked; thirdly, that the teaching lacks flex- 
ibility, variety and interest for the more en- 
terprising men. 

There is another side to the question, 
of course. One may hear it in some of 
the Colleges. It is feared that the unre- 
stricted development of centralized Uni- 
versity instruction will reduce the Col- 
leges to mere boarding-houses and de- 
stroy what has been everywhere regard- 
ed as Oxford’s chief merit, the indi- 
vidualized teaching and personal influ- 
ence of the College tutors. From their 
standpoint the new University methods 
are by no means to be regarded as an im- 
provement. The University professors, 
[ was informed, were irremovable and 
irresponsible, lazy and unprogressive. A 
College tutor, when he got tired of teach- 
ing, tried for a professorship. If he got it 
he would have $4,500 for life and noth- 
ing to do except to give a few lectures a 
year, which nobody would be obliged to 
attend. When the question of “retiring 
allowances,” or, as the .English, in their 
franker tongue, call them, “pensions,” 
was brought up for discussion, one of 


An imitation of it is to be seen in the University 


Chicago. 


the professors is reported to have re- 
marked: “What’s this I hear about pen- 
sions for University professors? Why, 
a University professorship is a pension.” 
It is charged that the professors take no 
personal interest in the students, who 
therefore have to hire coaches at their 
own expense, and that even in science 
the teaching is poor, so the Colleges 
which want good science are obliged to 
put in their own laboratories. Such is 
the tenor of the Opposition. 

| looked up one of these college 
laboratories and took a snapshot of it, 
here reproduced. No American college 
above the eighth magnitude would give 
it what little campus room it would take 
up. Still, it is not safe to assume that 
anything in England is insignificant be- 
cause it looks so. Even the University 
chemical building is nothing to boast of ; 
small, crowded laboratories, with dirty 
and awkward desks, the light struggling 
dimly thru narrow Gothic windows; or- 
ganic research, electrolysis and water 
analysis carried on in the same room 
with undergraduate work. But there 
are few American universities, however 
palatial their laboratories, that have as 
many pages of original investigation’ to 








their credit as this little laboratory has 
contributed to the Journal of the Chem- 
ical Society and the Chemical News. I 
don’t see how they do it, but they do. 

Physics has now better accommoda- 
tions than chemistry, for a handsome 
new building has just been erected on 
the other side of the Museum. This is 
really an offshoot from Cambridge, be- 
cause Professor Townsend, like Pro- 
fessor Rutherford, of Manchester, was a 
student of Prof. J. J. Thomson, in the 
Cavendish Laboratory. It is practically 
only within the last ten years that elec- 
tricity and magnetism have been taught 
or studied at Oxford. By 1902 Pro- 
fessor Townsend was able to report 
that he had a class of 12 and hoped for 
16 in the future when he should get a 
laboratory. Now, thru the generosity of 
the Drapers’ Company, he has a building 
designed expressly for instruction and 
research in electricity. 

Work started two years ago in engi- 
neering, but it must be difficult to give 
satisfactory training on this subject with 
no building or machinery. 
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The University might, like the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, make use of shops 
for laboratories if it had not, a_ half 
century ago, prevented the Great West- 
ern Railroad from establishing itself in 
Oxford, and-sent it to Swindon. The 


‘fight between town and gown over, this 


question came near causing a serious 
riot. 

A few years ago a Board of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts made the public statement 
that: “It is no exaggeration to say that 
the scientific study of European history 
cannot at present be prosecuted at Ox- 
ford.” Since then efforts have been 
made to strengthen this department, as 
well as those of English literature and 
modern languages. 

Other branches in which Oxford has 
begun to take an interest in recent years 
are mining, forestry, geography, eco- 
nomics, education, anthropology and 
classical archeology. These are largely 
taken by non-collegiate students and spe- 
cial diplomas are given for them. The 
Hebdomadal Council suggests that a 
course might be introduced for those in- 
tending to follow a business career, and 
asks that instruction in accountancy and 
modern languages be provided in the 
University. There is a building devoted 
to agriculture, tho it does not appear to 
be a very busy place. Experimental psy- 
chology has only recently been started in 
Oxford, some twenty-five years later 
than in Germany and twenty years later 
than in the United States. One reason 
for this delay was the jealousy of 
different departments. Professor Case, 
president of Corpus, went so far as 
to say that it would be better never 
to have a psychological laboratory than 
to have it under the control of the 
science men instead of the philosophy 
professors. This was perhaps felt safer 
because of the old statute enjoining pro- 
fessors “to accommodate and attemper 
philosophy to theology.” Only clergy- 
men of the Church of England are eli- 
gible to the theological degrees of the 
University (B.D. and D.D.) or to ap- 
pointment as professors or examiners in 
the honor school. Nevertheless, the theo- 
logical prizes have been won by Noncon- 
formists and in one case by a Jesuit. As 
the Chancellor says in recommending the 
removal of these restrictions : 
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“The spirit of religious toleration has 
achieved a peaceful conquest of the arena once 
scourged by bitter strife. A Congregational- 
ist and a Unitarian College and an Evangelical 
and two Roman Catholic halls flourish under 
the shadow of the ‘home of dead languages 
and undying prejudices’; the embers of theo- 
logical strife have died down; the remaining 
paragraph will one day be added to a histori- 
cal and famous chapter.” 

This, however, is only one of the 
minor reforms advocated by the Chan- 
cellor of the University, for altho Lord 
Curzon appears as a Conservative in the 
House of Lords, he is regarded as a 
Radical in Oxford. His memorandum 
on Oxford reform,* commonly known 
as “The Scarlet Letter,” suggested 
enough innovations to keep the Univer- 
sity busy for a generation or two dis- 
cussing them. Among them are: The 
reorganization of the administration of 
the University; the adoption of a more 
lucid system of accounts and the better 
distribution of the funds; “the increase 
of facilities for the admission of poor 
men, both of the artisan and professional 
classes”; the development of advanced 
study and research; the abolition of com- 
pulsory Greek; the adoption of: an en- 
trance examination; a slight extension 
of the academical year, and the granting 
of degrees to women. 

But the Chancellor has not the dicta- 
torial powers of our American university 
president. Some of his proposals re- 
quire the concurrence of the twenty inde- 
pendent colleges of Oxford, and changes 
in these require the consent of a majority 
or more of.the non-resident alumni. In 
the older universities of the United 
States the alumni influence as a whole is 
strongly conservative, and doubtless if 
the university authorities in America had 
to submit all important questions to the 
referendum vote of the entire body of 
alumni, progress would be as difficult as 
at Oxford. 

The Hebdomadal Council, which 
comes as near to being a ruling body as 
the University has, considered the pro- 
posals of the Chancellor, approved of 
most of them, and devised plans for 
carrying them out,} but this is only the 
first step. The questions have next to be 





*Principles and Methods of University Reform, 
Reing 8 Letter Addressed to the University of Oxford. 
By Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Chancellor of the 
University. 1909. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
 tReport of the Hebdomadal Council. 1910. 
Clarendon Press. 1s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 
Oxford: 
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passed upon by two other bodies, succes- 
sively larger and therefore successively 
more conservative, on the principle, hold- 
ing in politics as in physics, that inertia 
increases with the mass. The first of 
these, the Congregation, consists of all 
M. A.’s of the University who during the 
preceding year have pernoctated for 141 
nights within a radius of 1% miles from 
Carfax, the center of Oxford. This 


topographical delimitation has the disad- 


vantage of giving the vote to tradesmen, 
physicians and retired civil servants who 
happen to live inside the magic circle and 
of excluding University professors who 
prefer to live in the pleasanter suburbs. 
The final authority is the larger body 
known as the Convocation, which in- 
cludes also the non-resident holders of 
the M.A. degree. This degree can be 
purchased by any B. A. after three years 
for $60 paid to the University and an 
additional fee to his College, varying 
from $5 at Keble to $41 at Wadham. 
Only about a third of the Bachelors 
think the Master’s degree worth the 
money, even with the voting privilege. 
These are chiefly clergymen, in whose 
business the scarlet hood is useful. 

This voting privilege extends also to 
the Parliamentary representation. Ox- 
ford University, from the time of 
James I, has had the right to elect two 
members of Parliament. Other univer- 
sities having this privilege are: Cam- 
bridge, 2; Dublin, 2; London, 1; Glas- 
gow and Aberdeen, 1; Edinburgh and 
St. Andrew’s, 1. All nine of the uni- 
versity members have been Conservatives 
since 1886. I cannot see why London 
University, which is larger than Oxford, 
should have only one member, and Man- 
chester have none. An Oxford M. A. in 
good and regular standing has a vote 
wherever he may be if he can get it in ° 
in time. Even our American Rhodes 
scholars will be able to vote for members 
of Parliament as well as members of 
Congress. But what would the Cornell 
men say if the Columbia alumni had two 
representatives in Congress and they had 
none? The compact population of Eng- 
land and the custom of holding elections 
on different days gives a man a chance 
to get in several votes if his university 
degrees and the distribution of his real 
estate give them to him.* 


*I am indebted to Mr. Edward Porritt for the fol- 
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In the opinion of the Chancellor this 
Parliamentary suffrage ought not to be 
extended to women, altho he favors 
granting them degrees. His distinction 
is rather a nice one: 

“To give a woman a degree is to enable her 
to obtain the reward of her industry or her 
learning. As such it is an extension of private 
liberty. To give her a vote is to give her the 
right to govern others and is the imposition of 
a public duty.” 

All of the other universities with the 
exception of Cambridge offer their de- 
grees and prizes to women equally with 
men, but do not allow the women to vote 
for Members of Parliament. There are 
this term 331 women students at Oxford, 
about a tenth the number of the men. 
The proportion of them who attain the 
honor of a first or second class on exam- 
ination is three or four times as great as 
that of the men. After completing their 
studies at Oxford and passing their ex- 
aminations the women must go to Ire- 
land to get their degrees. Dublin Uni- 
versity has recently offered to confer 
upon women the honors denied them at 
Oxford and 54 of them have taken the 
B. A. degree there, 56 the M. A., and one 
the Doctorate of Science. One could un- 
derstand how the Oxford authorities 
might refuse to allow women to study at 
the university for some reason, such for 
example as that women are a nuisance, 
or are dangerous competitors in scholar- 
ship, or are incapable of higher educa- 
tion, or ought not to be permitted to be- 
come learned. But to allow them to work 
at Oxford and then refuse them the re- 
ward of their work looks like mere mean- 
ness. The question was voted on in 
1896, when the Congregation, by 178 to 
111, refused to give even a diploma _to 
women who had done their work in resi- 
dence and passed all the examinations 
for B. A. 

There are four colleges for women at 
Oxford, Lady Margaret Hall, Somerville 
College, St. Hugh’s Hall and St. Hilda’s 
Hall, but like Ruskin College they do not 
form part of the University. The recent 





lowing examples of plural voting: At the election ia 
January, 1910, W. E. Walker, of Henley, Oxford- 
shire, nag in 17 votes; his brother, J. W. Walker, 13. 
—Henley and South Oxford Standard, January 20, 
1910. At general election in 1895 Joseph Baxendale, 
of Pickford & Co. (express company) had 43 votes.— 
Daily News, October 3, 1900. At this 1895 election 
the late Rev. Washbourne West, Bursar of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, had 23 votes in 23 counties and got 
them all in.—Daily News, October 2, 1900. 
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action of the University in extending its 
supervision to women lodging in town 
is regarded with favor by the women be- 
cause it is the first official recognition of 
their existence in Oxford. 

The reform movement of 1850 that re- 
sulted in the First Royal Commission 
was started by a series of letters in the 
Times, signed “Oxoniensis.” The pres- 
ent movement was started according 
to precedent by another anonymous 
series in the Times* in 1907, by Oxford 
tutors from eight of the Colleges. It is 
an admirable piece of criticism, thoro and 
frank, but loyal and constructive. Many 
of our American universities would be 
the better for such criticism from within, 
but they are not likely to get it. 

The prospects for internal reform-.are, 
however, not good. Here as at Cam- 
bridge the necessary reorganization of 
the University will probably be brought 
about by another Royal Commission. The 
first reform measure proposed by the 
Chancellor and the Council, the abolition 
of compulsory Greek, was voted down 
by the Congregation, by 188 to 152, on 
November 22, 1910. Yet it is recognized 
on all sides that some such action is in- 
evitable, for Oxford is losing connection 
with its base of supplies, the secondary 
schools. It seems likely to take as long 
to get Greek out of Oxford as it did to 
get it in. In the sixteenth century the 
Oxonians fought like Trojans to prevent 
Greek from gaining entrance into the 
University, deeming it dangerous even 
in the form of a pony. At present Greek 
is required of all students, but English 
history, English literature and natural 
science of none. 

American experience proves that it is 
easier and cheaper to start a new univer- 
sity than to reform an old one. In fact, 
this is the best way to reform an old one. 
In 1876 Harvard and Yale were deficient 
in graduate work. If Mr. Johns Hop- 
kins had bequeathed his $7,000,000 to 
these universities it would have had com- 
paratively little effect upon them and 
still less upon others. But by founding 
a new university at Baltimore with re- 
search as its special object, Harvard and 
Yale and the other leading universities 
have been incited to develop graduate 
schools, some of which now surpass the 





*Reprinted by the Times as “Oxford and the Na- 
tion.” 1 shilling. 
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Johns Hopkins. If Senator Stanford 
had given his $30,000,000 to the Univer- 
sity of California it would not have done 
that institution half as much good as did 
the founding of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity thirty-five miles away. 

‘It would be easy enough to get money 
for any kind of education except that 
which Oxford now gives. Lord Curzon 
discovered this when he tried to raise an 
endowment fund. He had to turn down 
one offer of $150,000 for a definite sci- 
entific object because of the barrier of 
compulsory Greek. An American uni- 
versity president, however, would hardly 
have thought it proper to introduce such 
an afgument into his plea. It is rather 
shocking to see how prominently money 
figures in all this discussion of Oxford 
reform, to hear questions of educational 
policy referred to the finances for de- 
cision. Chancellor, Council committees 
and insurgents spend their time discuss- 
ing not.so much what they want to do, 
not’'so much what they ought to do, as 
what they think they can do within the 
limitations ‘imposed upon them by the 
traditions, architecture, charters and en- 
dowments. Now these limitations are for 
the most part illusory. Certainly they 
ought not to be regarded for a moment 
as determining factors. If these educa- 
tors would disregard them entirely and 
devote their thought to determining what 
kinds of education the young men and 
women of England need today, I venture 
to say, on the basis of American experi- 
ence, that the funds would be forthcom- 
ing for carrying out their ideals. 

‘Just what in fact do the reformers 
want of Oxford? Anything but the 
name? But is it fair to use a name of 
such definite connotation for types of 
education that are radically different? Do 
they want to carry over to the new edu- 
cation the prestige of the old that they 
oppose? 

As for the financial question, it would 
be easier to get money from almost any 
other source than the college endow- 
ments. They are not big enough to be 
worth quarreling over anyway. The to- 
tal income of the twenty Oxford Colleges 
is Only about $1,650,000, less than the 
people of one of our States such as Wis- 
consin or Illinois raise by taxation for 
the support of their university. 
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The buildings of Oxford, fascinating 
as they are to the tourist, are not worth 
much for educational purposes. Nor are 
they attractive as lodgings. Many of 
them are scabrous with a kind ‘of black 
leprosy and need treatment with a sand 
blast. If the University should extend 
to the Colleges the sanitary regulations 
it imposes upon outside lodgings some 
of them would be put out of commis- 
sion. It ought to be possible to con- 
struct new buildings that would be quite 
as beautiful and much more convenient. 
If the new education cannot inspire as 
good architecture as the old it can hardly 
claim to be a satisfactory substitute. 

Why then should the reformers bother 
about funds and estates and endowments 
and buildings, which, if they could get 
control of them, would not be suited to 
their purposes? What is the use of try- 
ing to reform any part of Oxford which 
does not want to be reformed? The con- 
stitution of the University is so loose and 
flexible as to permit development in any 
desired direction. The educational priv- 
ileges of Oxford, its libraries, museums, 
lectures and examinations seem to be 
open with great liberality to all sorts of 
semi-detached institutions. If the group 
of insurgents who wrote the “Oxford 
and the Nation” manifesto want to effect 
as radical a transformation as the trend 
of their argument implies, let them secede 
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THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM. 
This was erected fifty years ago and forms the center of the scientific work of Oxford. 


next week and hire a hall. If they have 
faith in their educational ideal and ability 
to carry it out, students and money and 
fame will come to them and their Alma 
Mater will benefit by their action. Cam- 
bridge is the result of such a secession 
from Oxford, and it is easier to start a 
new university or a new college in an 
old university now than it was in the 
thirteenth century. 

Such gratuitous advice and criticism 
as this would be an impertinence applied 
to any other British university, but we 
Americans have an interest in Oxford 
now that Cecil Rhodes has opened its 
doors to us with a golden key. The 
American invasion was unwelcome to the 
Oxford Colleges, but they have got used 
to it now and, I believe, do not find it so 
bad as they anticipated. Complaints are 
still occasionally heard that the Rhodes 
scholars are clannish, disagreeable in 
manners or stingy with their money, but 
on the whole I am inclined to think they 
have succeeded surprisingly well in 
adapting themselves to their environment 
and in repressing their bumptious Amer- 
icanism. It is hardly fair that they 
should be blamed, as they have been re- 
cently in the English press, for spending 


so much of their time in Germany. It 
was understood from the beginning to be 
one of the inducements. When the emis- 
saries of the Rhodes Trustees first came 
to this country to make arrangements 
with our universities, some one ventured 
to raise the question whether Oxford 
provided the sort of instruction needed 
by the American students. The reply was 
that the Oxford term was short; the stu- 
dent could live there for half the year te 
get the atmosphere and then have time 
to go to a German university for work 
during vacation. 

This is in fact the recognized division 
of time. When the Chancellor proposed 
to lengthen the term from twenty-four to 
twenty-six weeks a year; the committee 
of the Council reported adversely to the 
proposition on the ground that it would 
not given time enough for study in the 
long vacation.* The motto of Oxford 
seems to be “Life Is More Than Learn- 
ing.” Degrees are dependent upon the 
number of nights the student has slept at 
Oxford, not the number of days he has 
worked. The roll is called in the dining 
hall, instead of in the classroom. 

The number of Rhodes scholars in Ox- 


“*Report of Hebdomadal Council, p. 98. 
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ford during the year 1909-10 was 174, 
of whom 79 were from the colonies of 
the Empire, 83 from the United States 
and 12 from Germany. The scholars in 
residence were distributed among the dif- 
ferent courses of study in the University 
as follows: 

Honor Schools for the B. A. Degree— 
Litere Humaniores, 16; natural science, 
20; jurisprudence, 37; history, 20; the- 
ology, 10; mathematics, 4; English litera- 
ture, 8; modern languages, 3; engineer- 
ing, 3; honor moderatidns—classical, 1. 

Advanced or Specialized Courses— 
Law (B. C. L. degree), 14; science 
(B. Se. degree), 10; letters (B. Litt. de- 
gree), 9; medicine, 7. 

Diplomas—In economics, 12; in fores- 
try, 5; in anthropology, 3; in ophthalmol- 
ogy, I. 

The Rhodes scholarship is not such a 
one-sided arrangement as it at first ap- 
pears, for we are at present ‘educating 
a great many British subjects. In 1909 
the leading American universities had 
251 students from Canada, 71 from Great 
Britain and Ire- 


impression, for the English pride them- 
selves on treating the colored students 
with great fairness. That is, while they 
are in England. When they get back to 
India or South Africa it is of course an- 
other matter. 

The Rhodes scholars. have done well in 
athletics, but they have not distinguished 
themselves in scholarship so much as 
might have been expected considering 
that they are picked, two from each State, 
by competitive examination and are on 
the average more mature than the native 
students. The latest report of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching gives the private reports of 
the Oxford tutors on the character and 
work of the American students. The 
opinions are diverse, sometimes opposite, 
but most of them agree that the Ameri- 
can students are intelligent and willing to 
learn, but are lacking in ability to do 
thoro and steady work. This implies that 
their virtues are those of their English 
ancestry and that their faults are due to 
their American training. But one can 
hardly read these 





land, 43 from 
Australia, 21 from 
New Zealand and 
61 from India. 
Students from 
India are coming 
to America in in- 
creasing numbers 
in recent years, 
mostly sent by the 
Swadeshi associa- 
tions because they 
believe that they 
will find here bet- 





criticisms without 
feeling that the 
Oxford tutors 
have hit upon the 
weakest point of 
American  educa- 
tion, the failure to 
train the student 
in habits of per- 
sistent and cour- 
ageous study. 

We are nowa- 
days willing to 
take lessons from 








ter training in 
technology and a 
more democratic 
atmosphere than in 
English universities. The first suppo- 
sition is probably true, but the second 
is, unfortunately, doubtful. Race preju- 
dice is much stronger here than in 
England... A Thanksgiving dinner to be 
given to the Rhodes scholars had to be 
called off because some of the Americans 
refused to eat with one of their number, 
a negro from Pennsylvania. The Eng- 
lish students were rude enough to re- 
mark that they had rather eat with him 
than with some of the white Americans. 
The affair created a very unfavorable 


THE SCHOOL OF RURAL ECONOMY 
FORESTRY. 
Built 1908. 


Oxford. Thirty 
years ago we tried 
to make over our 
universities on the 
German model. Now we are all for 
things English. Of course we must get 
our ideas from somewhere. Chicago, 
Princeton and Pennsylvania have gone 
to Oxford for their architecture. Prince- 
ton has adopted a modified form of its 
tutorial system. Columbia and Harvard 
have introduced its distinction between 
pass and honor men. Perhaps when our 
Oxfordized Americans get into our uni- 
versities they may teach our students the 
two things they most need to know: how 
to work and how to play. 
New York City. 











The Real Value of a Merchant Marine 


BY JACOB H. GALLINGER 


{This article includes some of the arguments presented to the Senate by Senator Gal- 
linger, of New Hampshire, in his various speeches favoring a mail-contract amendment as 
a means to encourage an American merchant marine.—Epr1rTor.] 


with and postponed the question 

of American trade. We have seen 
our shipping and our seamen vanish, and 
shipyard after shipyard that would have 
been a glory and a pride to any other na- 
tion topple into bankruptcy. We have 
seen other nations grasping the trade op- 
portunities which should have been our 
own. Successful in all else, we have re- 
tired, baffled and disheartened, from the 
high seas. It must be acknowledged, and 
it may as well be frankly acknowledged 
here and now, that the steady decline of 
our ocean shipping since 1861 marks the 


‘oa forty. years! we have paltered 


one great and humiliating failure of the 


Republican party a because here alone it 
has not been true to Republican princi- 
ples. * 

It has protected everything else which 


felt the pressure of foreign competition, 
but it has left unprotected that one in- 
dustry which feels foreign competition 


most directly and keenly of all. In the 
light of the forty years of neglect it is lit- 
tle short of a miracle that we should 
have left a single ocean ship, a ship- 
owner, an officer, or a seaman: If we 
wait a little longer this remnant of our 
shipping will have departed—save for a 
few short lines which are sustained by 
their mail contracts under the act of 
1891. For twenty years we have had 
that statute on our books, granting cer- 
tain compensation for the carriage of our 
mails. It has been adequate to establish 
lines on short routes, such as the Ward 
Line to Cuba and Mexico, but it has 
been insufficient to enable any steamship 
line to operate on the longer routes, es- 
pecially to South America, Australia, 
and the Orient. 

The last effort—that made during the 
present session of Congress—was to in- 
crease the compensation for mail-carry- 
ing, on these long routes, retaining all the 
restrictions so far as the construction of 
ships is concerned and the right of the 
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Government to take them in an emer- 
gency, in the belief that it would result 
in the creation of new lines from the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts and from the 
Gulf coast to South America’ and the 
Orient. It is no new theory or proposi- 
tion. When the original ocean mail bill 
passed the Senate in 1891, it carried this 
increased compensation, but it was 
amended in the House of Representa- 
tives, and unfortunately it was amended 
in such a way that it has proved inade- 
quate for the establishment of lines which 
are most*to be desired—to the great 
countries south of the equator which now 
buy only from 9g to 14 per cent. of their 
entire imports from the United States; 
having poor communication with us and 
good communication with Europe. 

Not one American steamship, for ex- 
ample, is now running on any of the long 
routes to South America. For all mail, 
passenger, and fast freight facilities on 
these routes the American people are de- 
pendent on the ships grudgingly provid- 
ed by their European competitors, and 
we can only break up this arrogant mo- 
nopoly thru the power of an independent 
American competition in new, high-class 
steamships. The proposed measure would 
insure them ships built for the auxiliary 
naval service, under rigid contract with 
the Government, by which they will be 
sadly needed in case of war; ships of 
from sixteen to twenty knots, where none 
of the foreign ships now running from 
this country to South America are more 
than fourteen knots; and most of the 
ships of the “European combine” are only 
ten or twelve knot craft, or ordinary 
freighters. These new steamships would 
have to be built on plans approved by 
the Navy Department, capable of carry- 
ing batteries, officered and manned large- 
ly by American citizens. 

If in time of peace we Id prepare 
for war, there is no greater heed than 
auxiliary ships which can be called upon 
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by the Government to supplement an 
otherwise helpless navy ; but to those who 
do not look for war or appreciate the 
need of a colossal navy, whether helpless 
or otherwise, there is still greater need 
of such ships as a plain commercial 
proposition. 

These new lines to South America 
would run to what should be to the Uni- 
ted States some of the most profitable 
markets in the world. The progressive 
South American republics are all of them 
large consumers of the products of the 
north temperate zone, but under present 
conditions they draw most of their im- 
ports from Europe. The chief European 
nations have had the wisdom to provide 
adequate means of mail, passenger and 
freight communication. Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, even Por- 
tugal and Sweden, have national steam- 
ship lines to South America, all aided or 
encouraged in some way by their govern- 
ments. 
merchants to send their orders and re- 
ceive their goods from Europe. It is very 
difficult, indeed impossible, for them to 
communicate in any quick and satisfac- 
tory way with the United States. 


Argentina, with but 6,000,000 people, 
imports merchandise valued at $302,765,- 


895, annually; Uruguay, wyth only 
1,112,000 inhabitants, imports $38,643,- 
035; Brazil imports $179,690,125 worth. 
Of this, last year, they bought but 14 per 
cent. from the United States. Other and 
nearer Latin-American countries—the 
West Indies and Mexico—with which we 
have good, swift, regular communication 
by American steamship lines, running 
under the law of 1891, bought, last year, 
substantially 50 per cent. of their imports 
from the United States. There cannot 
be the slightest question that an adequate 
American steamship service would soon 
lift the United States into a similar com- 
manding position in the markets further 
south. From the other side of South 
America the story is the same. Chile and 
Peru, out of total imports aggregating 
about $125,000,000, bought. only 9 per 
cent. from the United States, because not 
one American steamship runs or has run, 
for many years, in regular service be- 
tween our ports and the ports of Chile 
and Peru. For all our communication 


It is easy for South American~ 
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with these great purchasers we are, to- 
day, absolutely dependent on foreign 
shipping. 

Alone of all the nations of the earth 
ambitious for mercantile expansion, the 
United States neglects its ocean shipping. 
Our coast fleets and our lake fleets, pro- 
tected by ancient Federal statutes, abso- 
lutely excluding foreign vessels from do- 


- mestic traffic, are the most efficient, 


prosperous and progressive in the world, 
as they are also incomparably the greatest 
in their aggregate tonnage. These do- 
mestic fleets are superb proof of Ameri- 
can genius for the industry of water- 
borne transportation; but the decline of 
our ocean tonnage is a melancholy story. 
And sad as is the long decay of our deep- 
sea shipping—once the proudest in the 
world—the gradual disappearance of our 
shipyards, the bankruptcy of our ship 
merchants, the loss of our skilled me- 
chanics and seamen, this, after all, tho a 
calamity and a great one, is far less seri- 
ous for the present and portentous for 
the future than’ the cramping and wither- 
ing effect of our lack of American ships 
on the export trade of the United States. 

What department store in any Ameri- 
can city, engaged in a sharp contest for 
business, would dream of intrusting to a 
rival store the delivery of its goods to its 
customers? “Is it not the prime instinct 


‘of every successful merchant, a funda- 


mental principle of keen competitive busi- 
ness, to maintain an active and compre- 
hensive delivery service of his own? 
Would any merchant conducting such a 
business sell or lay up his own wagons, 
even if his competitor offered to do the 
work cheaper than he could do it? It 
would be a poor judge of human nature 
who would consent to such a proposition. 
His fellow merchants in the bankruptcy 
proceedings which would certainly ensue 
would have grave question of his sanity. 
Yet that stupid merchant who would turn 
his delivery business over to a dangerous 
rival rather than be bothered with it him- 
self has one conspicuous examplar in the. 
person of the United States. There. are 
two other commercial nations of inferior 
rank which have won an _ unenviable 
reputation for the neglect of their deliv- 
ery service—of their merchant marine. 
One of them is China and the other is 
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Russia. The fact speaks for itself with 
ufficient eloquence. 

t In 1840, and for years before, the en- 
‘tire trans-Atlantic packet service was 
conducted in American ships by Amer- 
ican merchants. British competition, 
often attempted, had always proved im- 
possible. Then the first regular line of 
British trans-Atlantic steamships—now 


the celebrated Cunard Line—was estab- , 


lished, with an annual subsidy of several 
hundred thousand dollars. It began to 
drive our packets off the ocean. The 
United States, under the initiative of 
President Polk and by vote of a Demo- 
cratic Congress, met the attack by the 
offer of a generous mail subsidy. The 
new American steamships which resulted 
were larger and faster than the Cunard 
ships and, soon possessed themselves of 
the lion’s share of the trans-Atlantic 
commerce. It was maritime protectionism 
carried to the extreme, but on the ocean 
the British Government never wavered. 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Gladstone and the 
other statesmen who were proclaiming, 
on land, the transcendent virtues of free 
trade, nevertheless continued to vote lav- 
ish subsidies for the sea, but.for which 
their ships would straightway have been 
driven off the passage. But the unhappy 
feud between the North and South in 
Congress led to the canceling of the 
American mail contracts. The American 
companies were killed by this act, and 
for thirty years, from 1861, the British 
flag held undisputed mastery of the 
North Atlantic. Indeed, the British be- 
came so well satisfied with the experi- 
ment and so fully appreciated the com- 
mercial maxim that ‘trade follows the 
flag, that a generous subsidy was granted 
for the creation of a British steamship 
line along the west coast of South Amer- 
ica that touched at no British port what- 
ever. It is still in existence as the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, and is -prob- 
ably the most potent factor in the su- 
premacy which Great Britain holds today 
in Chile and the neighboring countries 
of South America. 

It is one of the ironies of fate that the 
actual founding of this powerful British 
steam line was the work of an American, 
a New England merchant, consul at 
Guayaquil, who first sought in vain to 
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interest his own Government.in a project 
for an American steamship service on 
the west coast of South America. Only 
after being rebuffed at Washington and 
denied all help and encouragement, he ap- 
plied to England. And so effective has 
been this British maritime protectionism 
that in the ports not only of Chile, but of 
Bolivia, Peru, Argentina and Brazil, the 
Stars and Stripes, flying over an Amer- 
ican merchant steamer, are now never 
seen; while British commerce far sur- 
passes ours in every one of these Latin- 
American republics. - 

Until a quarter of a century ago the 
German sea power was absolutely insig- 
nificant. In France, as in Germany, 
“free ships,” tested alone without na- 
tional aid and encouragement, had utter- 
ly failed. Dismayed at the result, France 
turned to subsidies and bounties. Bis- 
marck argued with the Germans that 
they could never hope to obtain a fair 
share of the world’s commerce so long 
as they depended on the ships of their 
foreign rivals for the means of deliver- 
ing their own merchandise to neutral 
customers. He won from the Reichstag 
a law granting a small mail subvention 
for a German steamship service to China, 
Japan and Australia. Two years after 
the service started the exports of mer- 
chandise by these ships amounted to but 
27,369 tons, but eight years later the 
amount had increased to 89,148 tons. A 
mail subvention of 4,400,000 marks a 
year had brought an increased export 
trade to the German Empire of more 
than 50,000,000 marks ; and this was only 
the beginning of the great expansion of 
German commerce in the markets of the 
Orient. 

This swift and great expansion of 
German trade, under the impulse of 
generous mail subventions to German 
steamships, offers a significant contrast 
to our own standstill commerce in those 
South American countries where all the 
ocean-going ships fly European flags and 
are controlled by European interests. 
Not until Germany began to build and 
own her ships did she begin to be con- 
sidered a serious factor in the commerce 
of the world. Her wonderful maritime 
expansion made her mercantile expan- 
sion possible. The clear vision of the 
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great Bismarck first recognized that his 
country must have ships in order to have 
commerce; that to have ships meant in- 
creased prosperity not only for seaport 
towns, but for every manufacturing vil- 
lage or agricultural district producing 
anything that could be sold abroad. 

After a similar illuminating experi- 
ence, in 1881 the French Government 
offered an elaborate system of bounties 
for ship building and of subsidies for 
navigation, creating thereby the entire 
ocean-going merchant fleet of France. 
In 1890, France had five lines to Argen- 
tina and to Brazil. The United States 
has not one. France had three lines to 
New York, three to Senegal, two to the 
west coast of Africa, and a line to Cochin 
China, Chile, Madagascar, New Orleans, 
the West Indies, Mexico and the Isth- 
mus of Panama. 

It is manifest that this niggardly pol- 
icy on the part of the United States not 
only discourages American ship owning 
and ship building, but—what is far more 
important—hampers the efforts of Amer- 
ican manufacturers, farmers and mer- 
chants to gain their rightful share of the 
world’s: commerce. “These great ocean 
mail lines of the Powers of Europe all 
run direct from their own ports to the 
ports of other countries. These Powers 
spend no subsidies on lines running from 
the United States to other nations. The 
European ships which carry on the 
American trade with South America, 
Africa. and the Orient are, as a rule, 
poor, slow, inefficient, uneconomical 
craft—the cast off “tramps” of European 
services. They are owned and managed 
by foreign companies, whose first con- 
cern is the welfare of their own nation 
and the profit of their main lines of com- 
munication. European ship owners are 
frankly working to keep their own coun- 
try’s trade as great and the trade of the 
United States as small as possible. To 
leave to men like these the ocean trans- 
portation service of America, is, to quote 
Thomas Jefferson, a “strange specula- 
tion.” 

The need of a large, active and pros- 
perous merchant fleet is primarily to in- 
crease our commerce, next to promote 
national defense in case of war, and last 
of all to encourage shipbuilding and navi- 
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gation. fr © deny adequate consideration 
to the Merchant marine is to cheat the 
Western and Southern farmer of his 
surest hope of an increased market for 
the products of his industry. It is to 
cheat the merchant and manufacturer of 
an indispensable ally in their fight for 
trade with the powerful European com- 
petitors. Of all the great commercial 
nations of the earth the United States 
alone leaves its merchants, manufactur- 
ers, and farmers at the edge of the ocean 
to get their goods over seas as best they 
may—by some accident of trade or grace 
of the foreign rivals. We lag in the 
world’s markets. We fall behind even 
in the Philippines, our own possessions ; 
we see Germany striding ahead of us in 
the Orient, and all Europe grasping 
South America by commercial bonds 
stronger than the Monroe doctrine. The 
fault is our own. In our own hands lies 
the remedy. 

The great opposition to a policy of na- 
tional encouragement to a merchant ma- 
rine has come from the Middle West, 
and one of the most frequent and ap- 
parently plausible objections has been ex- 
prest in the question—“If foreigners will 
do this work for us more cheaply than 
we can do it for ourselves, why not let 
them?” This is nothing but the funda- 
mental free trade argument in the most 
extreme form in which it is possible to 
state it. Many years ago this very same 
plausible argument was most familiar in 
another field. How many times men 
heard—“If England and France and 
other nations can make our cotton and 
woolen fabrics, our tools and our iron 
more cheaply than we can, why not let 
them do it—why not let Europe be the 
workshop and America the farm?” 
Europe enthusiastically favored this idea, 
just as foreign interests tiow unite 
against the encouragement of an Amer- 
ican merchant marine. But if the argu- 
ment is really sound then the entire pro- 
tective system of the United States is 
rooted in delusion, and ought to be aban- 
doned. To admit that this argument is 
sound is to admit the whole free trade 
contention. 

This argument against Government 
encouragement for American shipping 
has been adroitly used and has taken 
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deep effect among a large class of citi- 
zens. (To say—“If foreigners can do our 
ocean carrying more cheaply than we 
can, why not let them do it?” sounds 
very persuasive to the farmer of Massa- 
chusetts or Minnesota, who is not par- 
ticularly interested, who has not looked 
farther than his local market, and who 
cannot see why he should contribute, 
thru the national treasury, to encourage 
American ships upon the high seas. But 
when this same argument is pointedly put 
in another form to the Massachusetts 
farmer—‘If Canada can supply butter 
and eggs and hay and potatoes more 
cheaply than you can, why not tear down 
the tariff wall and let her do so?” or to 
the Minnesota farmer—‘If Manitoba can 
raise wheat for the American market 
more cheaply than you can, why not re- 
peal the protective duty and let her raise 
our wheat while you sell out and go to 
work for somebody else?” we have found 
that the farmer fully appreciates it and 
rises in indignation. 
pect and demand encouragement for their 
industry, thru the Department of Agri- 
culture, thru irrigation, and in many 
other ways. If protection is wise and 
right for the one it is wise and right for 
the other. More so, thought Mr. Cob- 
den and Mr. Gladstone, who, while 
preaching free trade in England, inau- 
gurated the system of mail subsidy for 
the ocean to save Great Britain’s foreign 
commerce. 

A century of economic experience 
proves beyond dispute that the Goyétn- 
ment must help its own people toegin 
—that in not one industry exposed to 


international — and controlled 


at first by foreigners has America been 
able to make any headway whatsoever 
without some national assistance and en- 
couragement. But in many of these in- 
dustries it is now indisputable that after 
a reasonable time our own people have 
managed to do the work as cheaply or 
more cheaply than,the foreigners. In 
such instances the money previously sent 
abroad for the products of an industry is 
now retained in the United States. It is 
estimated that the annual cost to Amer- 
ica of transportation over seas is about 
$200,000,000. Nine-tenths of this goes 
to the ships of foreign nations. Now, if 


‘our 
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even a fraction of this immense yearly 
expenditure could be transferred to our 
own merchant marine what an incalcula- 
ble benefit it would prove, directly and 
indirectly, to every State in the Union. 

When foreign steamship managers 
urge so plausibly that if they can carry 
produce more cheaply than we can 
they should be allowed to do- it, they 
know very well that so long as America 
has no ocean ships of her own her coast 
as well as her commerce are exposed to 
foreign aggression. Two of them who 
have exploited this plea most persistently 
took some of the best and fastest steam- 
ers out of the New York service and sold 
them to Spain as commerce destroyers 
during her war with the United States. 
With their cheap wages and subsidies 
they may be eager to convey our com- 
merce in time of peace, but they will not 
fight our battles or defend our coasts in 
time of war. 

The United States has reached the 
parting of the ways on this important 
question. Shall we move on or shall we 
rest content with our present halfway 
commercial growth and depend for such 
scant increase as we may get on the 
grace of the ship owners of other and 
rival nations? Shall we leave to our 
competitors in Europe and to ambitious 
and aggressive Japan the mastery of 
those neutral markets from which in a 
few years we shall be as surely and final- 
ly excluded as if a wall were built against 
our trade around the coasts of, South 
America, Asia, Africa and Australia? I 
do not believe that is the temper of the 
American people. I know that it is not 
the temper of the people of New Eng- 
land, or of New York, or of Pennsyl- 
vania, or of Virginia, or the Carolinas. 
or of the great States fronting on the 
Gulf of Mexico, or of the common- 
wealths on the Pacific Ocean. And if 
the people only once understand the ques- 
tion it could not be the temper of the 
States of the Mississippi Valley and the 
Middle West, whose fields and factories 
produce a very large proportion of our 
entire exports and who must very soon 
find an increased market for the main- 
tenance of their prosperity. To them 
more than to anv one else in America is 
the real value of a merchant marine. 

Wasurincton, D. C, 





Homiletic Hints from the Opera Stage 


BY THOMAS C. HALL, D.D. 
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HE young speaker is not apt to go, 
¥ indeed should not indiscrimin- 
ately go, to the opera stage for 
instruction in elocution. We need speak- 
ers as well as actors. -At the same time 
some lessons may be learned. One is of 
patience. One of the foremost singers 
spent three years of hard work on the 
one role of “Isolde.” The same singer 
gave six years to the training of her 
voice before ever appearing before any 
public, and outside her -season’s work 
spent eight hours a day in preparation 
for the next season’s singing. And in 
the mere technique of voice production 
we may gather many most useful hints 
from the work of famous singers. 

It is noticeable that there is a great 
difference among the singers of the 
Metropolitan Opera House in the capac- 
ity for making themselves really heard. 
One German singer has so distinct a 


voice that when he sings every word can 
be understood as tho he were speaking 
each’ one, and his lips move as no 
other singer’s lips move. He pronounces 


his consonants. The speaker should 
learn that secret? One singer has the 
most wonderful pianissimo, and as she 
sings every note can be heard all over 
the house altho it is the barest whisper. 
Watch her closely and one notices that 
she: sings with her lungs filled as tho for 
a crescendo passage. 
“let our voices drop at the end of a sen- 
tence,” which means we speak pianis- 
simo with almost empty lungs—and are 
therefore not understood. One of the 
most famous tenors on the stage has won 
his success almost entirely by his “phras- 
ing.” And yet few speakers think any- 
thing about this fundamental art, or even 
know what it is. But we do not speak 
in words, we spea& in phrases, and to 
chop a’ phrase is as bad as to chop a 
word. But the havoc wrought especially 
on Sundays i§ blood-curdling to think of. 
The tremendous impression one tenor 
makes is certainly due to the sense of 
tremendous reserve power. He never in 
his most excited passages seems at the 


We who speak . 


end. How few of us have learned the 
lesson of evident reserve power in speak- 
ing. Effect is not a matter of loudness 
or of softness, but of contrasted loudness 
and softness. 

Recently a famous singer spoke to the 
writer about “the color scheme” of an- 
other singer’s voice. And it was not 
necessary to explain what was meant. 
The wide range of “color” in a great 


‘speaker’s voice is one of the charms 


which a rather oft exposed rhetorician 
still possesses. Hard tones, clear tones, 
mystery tones, soft tones, gentle pleading 
tones, and sharp agonizing tones are all 
in his scale. One charming voice on the 
opera stage has no “color.” It is a lim- 
pid stream of sweet music as lovely and 
as tiresome as the monotony of a brook 
upon a summer’s day. 

All singers speak of breathing as the 
foundation of all voice production—yet 
how few speakers seem to know that 
they breathe at all. No singer begins to 
sing without the consciousness of full 
lungs, and the great singers seem to 
know how to keep. the chest always full 
and resonant. 

The gestures of the opera stage have 
enormously improved in the last ten 
years, but the gestures of our public 
speaking have not. In fear of the old 
wind-mill declamation most speakers 
keep out all gestures. Recently a great 
opera singer took the house by storm 
with a closing phrase. Nine out of ten 
in the audience would have said it was 
the note, but it was not. In point of 
fact, the note was just a shade off. The 
phrase was accompanied by one of the 
most perfect gestures of resigned de- 
spair that the writer ever saw. The 
audience went wild over the phrase. 
One great singér was palpably tired at a 
recent performance. But she is a great 
actress, and she sang with half-voice 
most of the time, and carried the role 
with supreme grace of gesture, and only 
one who knew -her full capacity could 
have marked her economy. The shades 
of meaning that can be conveyed by 
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appropriate gesture are uncounted. One 
of the cleverest actors on the Metrop- 
olitan stage is very small, but he can 
make a side role ‘fill the whole stage by 
his inimitable gesture. His arms speak, 
his legs sing, his whole body is tuned to 
the phrase, whether of merriment or 
anger or wonder or shame. 

The perfect art of one of the greatest 
of the singers reveals itself in the per- 
fect ease with which all is done. But 
this ease is all acquired. He is nervous 
to a degree that is painful before going 
on the stage. And the newspapers talk 
of a “natural” voice, which, however, 
took years and years of hard work and 
disappointment to bring to the “naturat’ 
ease now so in evidence. When Wagner 
first trained voices for his music all said 
he was going to kill all the voices. But 
the old Wagner singers have kept their 
voices as none others. It is not use but 
misuse of the voice that kills us, who 
ar: constantly speaking but have not 
realized that there is an art of speaking. 
For good speaking is the right singing 
of pure prose. ~ 

One of the fine voices on the Metro- 
politan stage always makes the impres- 
sion of monotony. He has a wonderful 
voice, nor does he act badly, but is dead- 
ly tiresome, and just for the reason many 
otherwise good speakers are tiresome— 
he has only one manner. He sings his 
love in exactly the tones he tells of his 
tragedy ; just as many a preacher invites 
sinners to flee from the wrath to come 
exactly as he announces the collection; 
or some political speakers foretell the 
downfall of the republic in the tones 
they use for excusing their lack of 
preparation. 

Think of an opera singer who hemmed 
and hawed before beginning! Or fancy 
an actor repeating a word two or three 
times while he thought of the next! Pre- 
cision, mastery of the attack, economy in 
breathing, tone-color, definite pronounce- 
ment of the consonant, pianissimo effects 
that can yet be heard in the farthest cor- 
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ner of the house, pure vowel sounds, 
proper phrasing, modulation of the 
word-color, and many other things can 
all be taught and learned. Some have 
some of them naturally, few speakers 
have all, some have none, and yet go on 
maddening the more thoughtful of their 
fellow creatures by trying to speak when 
they have not even learned to talk. 

The old-fashioned rhetoric has gone 
out of date and men demand now a 
quiet, natural, conversational manner. 
But, alas! the training the old-fashioned 
rhetoric gave has gone out also, and 
many think they can talk “easily and 
naturally” before an audience when in 
fact to do so requires more art and more 
voice culture than the old oratund man- 
ner demanded. For one thing, the voice 
must be musical. It must at once arrest 
attention and evoke sympathetic re- 
sponse. How many speakers there are— 
lawyers, politicians and ministers—who 
must slowly make an audience forget the 
first bad impression produced by un- 
musical, unsympathetic sound. On the 
opera stage of. today the récitative is 
almost the rule; and lately listening to 
a singer whose pronunciation of the 
French made it possible to follow every 
word, the writer was struck by the fact 
that he was listening with intense pleas- 
ure to the worst kind of extravagant 
nonsense. The music of the voice made 
even bad literary quality bearable. 

Of course, there are poor singers as well 
as bad speakers, and the Metropolitan 
Opera House can show us even among 
its best many blemishes, but any one who 
has much public speaking to do would 
do well to get a few of the most widely 
accepted rules for voice production made 
plain to him (or her) by some one who 
has successfully gone thru the grind of 
the stage preparation, and also to care- 
fully note both the failures and successes 
of famous artists as hints to the use of 
his own vocal chords for the more pro- 
saic purposes of public address. 


New York Ciry. 
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The Latest Appointments to the 
Supreme Court 


BY THREE UNITED STATES SENATORS 


[The Supreme Court is now an able one. It is strong in learning and character and 
strong in the esteem and affection of the people. No words can overestimate the importance 
of this fact. Decisions dealing with the great problems of today, problems about which all 
earnest men are seriously thinking, will be criticised—and such ought always to be true—but 
back of fair and honest criticism there is a deep-seated reverence for this great tribunal, 
learned, and just, and fearless, and patriotic, consecrated to the most serious task ever given 
to men to perform. Three members of the United States Senate of high judicial standing 
have consented herewith to give their judgment of the three Justices lately appointed by Presi- 





dent Taft.—Epirtor.] 





CHIEF JUSTICE EDWARD DOUGLAS WHITE. 


Chief Justice White 
BY HERNANDO D. MONEY 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM MISSISSIPPI. 


HE appointment of Justice White to 
T the Chief Justiceship was some- 
thing of a surprise simply because 

it was a new departure. Before this it 
has been thought that when a man 
reached the Supreme Court bench of the 


United States he should fully understand 
that the limits “Ne plus ultra” was set 
before him. It is not a bad plan, as a 
rule, for of all positions in the world, 
that of Justice of the Supreme Court 
should be beyond the reach of politics, 
partisanship or preferment. It should be 
so perfectly protected from fear or favor 
that the only ambition of the occupant 
must be to do his single duty, like the 
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pilot with his eye fixed only on the Polar 
Star. 

That Justice White received the ap- 
pointment, breaking the long custom, is 
in itself a sufficient testimonial of his 
remarkable fitness for the place. No one 
for a moment has ever questioned that 
fitness, but it was all the more pleasing 
to his friends because it was the first 
time in history, because Chief Justice 
White was a Confederate soldier, be- 
cause he is a Democrat, because he is a 
Roman Catholic—and because the mo- 
ment the nomination was received by the 
Senate it was unanimously confirmed, 
without even waiting for the usual for- 
mality of referring it to the Committee 
on the Judiciary; showing not only the 
breaking down of old, obnoxious preju- 
dices, but the hearty and universal ap- 
proval of Chief Justice White. 

The Chief Justice has always been 
recognized as a profound lawyer and an 
able and just judge. He came from a 
family of property, of thoro education 
and high refinement, with the advantages 
of official position and of travel. His 
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father was Governor of the State of 
Louisiana, very much admired for his 
democratic simplicity and executive inde- 
pendence. During his brief term in the 
United States Senate, Chief Justice 
White showed the same broad grasp of 
public affairs. His course was marked 
by an intimate familiarity with public 
matters, and great independence and con- 
servatism of opinion. He is sixty-five 
years old, robust and powerfully built, 
with health and vigor for many years 
of usefulness to come. 

He is personally one of the most de- 
lightful men in Washington’s society. 
Built on a generous plan—brain, heart 
and body—he is a man of universal good 
humor, relishing keenly.a good story and 
telling one with great effect. I have 
never heard of his being angry with any- 
body. His charities are universal. His 
kindness of heart is so well known that 
it is a sort of proverb. In his domestic 
relations there could be nothing more 
admirable. He is an exceedingly affec- 
tionate husband and participates eagerly 
in the amusements and recreations of his 
children. : 

It is rare indeed that we find a public 
man who devotes himself so conscien- 
tiously and thoroly to the business that 


_comes before him and at the same time 


has so much to spare for those who come 
within his domestic and social circle. But 
his universal good nature, his good 
humor, his kindness and sympathy, bring 
people very close to him, where they 
always find the man as truly as in his 
exalted position we find a Chief Justice 
signally capable and unquestionably 
worthy of holding the highest judicial 
position in the nation. 
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Justice Joseph Rucker Lamar 
BY AUGUSTUS O. BACON 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM GEORGIA.. 


HE appointment of Judge Joseph 
R. Lamar as Associate Justice of 


the Supreme Court of the United 
States adds another man of sterling 
worth, signal ability and unquestioned 
integrity to the composition of this great- 
est tribunal of justice on the éarth. It is 
an appointment which Georgia, his na- 
tive State, cordially acclaims, confident 
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as are all her people of his eminent fit- 
ness for the exalted position. 

The history of more than a century 
shows the name of Lamar very closely 
allied to all that was best in the social, 
political and legislative life of the State; 
nor is it any less a name distinguished in 
the annals of the entire South and of the 
nation ; for this is not the first time that 
Georgia has watched with pride the na- 
tional recognition of her Lamars. 

Justice L. Q. C. Lamar, of the Su- 
preme Bench of the United States, was a 
native of Georgia and a kinsman of the 
new Associate Justice, serving first in the 
House of Representatives and in the 
Senate, and later as a Cabinet officer. In 
the opening years of the last century his 
father, Judge L. Q. C. Lamar, first, was 
a prominent jurist of Georgia, and his 
uncle, Mirabeau B. Lamar, was the sec- 
ond President of the Republic of Texas. 

In addition to being an eminently 
scholarly jurist, Judge Joseph Rucker 
Lamar is of broad literary culture and 
personally one of the most charming and 
captivating of men. He is an ideal 
Southern gentleman, delightfully unas- 
suming and courteously cordial. His pri- 
vate life is a model of purity and sweet- 
ness, his public record one of unques- 
tioned integrity, legal attainments, human 
sympathy, judicial probity, indomitable 
energy and the courage of his convic- 
tions. 

He was born in Georgia fifty-three 
years ago, and was educated and gradu- 
ated at the University of Georgia, pur- 
suing his studies also at Bethany Col- 
lege, W. Va., and at the Washington and 
Lee University. He has served the State 
in the legislature as commissioner to re- 
vise the code and as Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Georgia. While 
not thus engaged he has practised law in 
Augusta for nearly thirty years, holding 
undisputed station in the front rank of 
the distinguished Bar of that city. 

As Associate Justice Mr. Lamar comes 
to the Supreme Bench of the United 
States with a record and repute untar- 
nished, with a long list of public achieve- 
ments behind him and every prospect of 
many years of useful life ahead. He 
comes with the love, esteem and admira- 
tion of all with whom he ever came in 
contact, and with health, ability and en- 
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ergy,. making him in every way a most 
valuable addition, upon whose accession 
to the bench the country is to be con- 
gratulated. 
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Justice Willis Van Devanter 
BY WILLIAM E. BORAH 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM IDAHO. 


SSOCIATE JUSTICE WILLIS 
Van Devanter was born April 17, 
1859. He therefore enters on his 
work upon the great court of which he is 
now a member in the full maturity of his 
intellectual powers and yet with long 
years of service before him. He has had 
an exceptional training in many respects, 
developing and disclosing his peculiar fit- 
ness for the life upon which he enters; 
for the tribunal of which he is now a 
member calls for something more than 
able lawyers. The men of the great 
court should be men of broad and varied 
experience, familiar with the affairs of 
government, familiar with the affairs of 
men, with the policies and economic 
problems which enter into and form a 
part of our individual life. 
Justice Van Devanter has been city 
attorney of a Western capital, a member 
of the State Legislature and chairman of 
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the judiciary committee of that body, a 
member of the commission to revise the 
laws of his State, Assistant Attorney- 
General, a Federal circuit judge, a lec- 
turer on law, sometimes active in politics, 
and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of his State. 

He is familiar, both in practice and 
thru observation, with the work of the 
Government in its different phases and 
departments. He possesses both the 
practical and theoretical knowledge indis- 
pensable to his new work. He is a stu- 
dent and a scholar, without being im- 
practicable or pedantic. His experience 
in life will not incline him to exclude the 
human element from the law, nor, ac- 
cording to some modern political phil- 
osophers, exclude the law from the 
humane side of our civilization. 

One would judge from his opinions 
that he regards the Constitution as made 
for man, and not man for the Constitu- 
tion; accepting neither the theory that 
the Constitution does not admit of 
growth or progress nor the more recent 
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faith that it has been outgrown and has 
become antiquated and out of date, and 
more or less embarrassing to the fuller 
realization of the ideals of our civiliza- 
tion. 

In reading the opinions of Justice 
Van Devanter, written while a member 
of inferior tribunals, it appears that he 
works slowly, deliberately, cautiously, 
with strong and fine effect in the finish. 
We are not imprest with the idea that, 
however much he cites authorities and 
decisions, he is a case judge. His opin- 
ions bear evidence of a mind richly stored 
with the great underlying principles of 
our jurisprudence as well as a great 
familiarity with authorities. His opin- 
ions stamp him as a most able jurist. 

Those who know Justice Van Devanter 
and are familiar with his strong traits of 
character and his wide legal learning be- 
lieve that he will, in due time, become 
one of the great judges in the history of 
the court, and an ornament to the trib- 
unal to which he has been appointed. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


the Airmaids 


BY HARRY KEMP 


[The more imaginative of the aviators have at times seen, in the air, these airmaids— 
beings analogous to the mermaids which the ancients held to inhabit the sea.—EpirTor.] 


Ye poor earth creatures, who, far below, 
Sprawl and crawl ‘neath the oceans of air, 
Maimed and lamed in motion ye go, 
But ours is the sky-wide Everywhere! 


Lying on sunward spaces of cloud, 
Meads rose-dappled with changing fire, 
Riding on sky-bulks purple-prowed, 
Which shift in shape like a maid’s desire. 


Splashed with glory of golden foam, 
Bright from the colorous founts of God; 

From steep to steep of heaven we roam, 
Sapphire-raimented, rainbow-shod. 


Our bronze-edged pinions lie on our limbs, 
Feather on feather o’erlapped like mail, 
But our wings have the strength of the sera- 
phim’s : 
When we breast the lightning rifted gale. 


Or, if we choose, we may bask in peace 
While the thunder rolls in his chambers 
Delow, 


And ours are a thousand islets of fleece 
When the summer perfumed zephyrs blow. 


The mounting lark is our bird of dawn, 
Who climbs the far-flung vista of morn. 

We wake at his sudden rapture of song 
When the little moon dips her fading horn. 


And ever renewing turrets and towers 
We dwell among, as the day goes by, 

And cities masoned by unseen powers; 
Marvelous Babylons of the sky. 


And ever they shape us mansions anew 
With roof and rafter of burning gold. 
Such as from the earth man never drew. 

Such as only the sunsets hold. 


Ye poor earth creatures, who, far below, 
Sprawl and crawl ’neath the tides of the air, 
Maimed and lamed in motion ye go, 
But ours is the sky-wide Everywhere ! 


Lawrence, Kan. 
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A Grave Menace to the Nation 


BY HENRY CABOT LODGE 


{This article partially follows some of the arguments presented by Senator Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, in his very recent address to the Senate.—Eprror.] 


F the men who framed the Consti- 
C} tution of the United States it is 
the fashion now to speak as 
worthy, able, patriotic persons, whom we 
are proud to have embalmed in our his- 
tory, but toward whom no enlightened 
man would now think of turning seri- 
ously for either guidance or instruction, 
so thoroly has everything been altered. 
It is commonly said that they dealt wise- 
ly and well with the problems of their 
day, but that, of course, they knew noth- 
ing of the problems which confront us, 
and that it would be worse than folly 
to be in any degree governed by the 
opinions of men who lived under such 
wholly different conditions. 

It seems to me that this view is partial, 
and not wholly correct or complete. 
There are, of course, many problems 
with which we are compelled to deal of 
which the framers of the Constitution 
had, and in the nature of things could 
have had, no knowledge—the questions 
of railroads, the problem of great com- 
binations of capital—but they dealt with 
certain other problems which are as old 
as the race, and they mastered certain 
conditions which exist today just as 
much as they existed then. On questions 
of this character, I think, their opinions 
are not to be lightly put aside, for, after 
all, however much we may gently patron- 
ize them as good old patriots long since 
laid in their honored graves, they were 
none the less very remarkable men, who 
would have been eminent in any period 
of history, and might even, if alive now, 
attain distinction. 

We have met the new questions with 
fresh solutions and the new dangers by 
new laws. Sane, intelligent progress is, 
in a government like ours, the first law of 
its being if that government is to pros- 
per and endure. I am far from thinking 
that there is not work to do, work which 
must be done. - But all of the questions, 
thus far, have been met and dealt with 


under the Constitution of the United 
States. The Constitution has shown it- 
self capable of adaptation to the new 
demands, as it has adapted itself to those 
of the past, and I have hoped and be- 
lieved that the new policies and neces- 
sary reforms which the people desire 
could all be brought about, as they have 
hitherto been accomplished, under the 
Constitution. 

I see no reason, as yet, to suppose that 
this belief is not well founded; but new 
prophets have arisen who are not con- 
tent with the reforms which have been 
and which will be effected by law, and 
they demand that the Constitution itself 
shall be changed. It needs improvement, 
we are told, and the improvements must 
be made. In pursuance of this demand 
a joint resolution was recently reported 
to the Senate of the United States from 
the Committee on the Judiciary. I ex- 
pected—and I think it was generally ex- 
pected—that it would contain a single 
proposition, an amendment to the Con- 
stitution which would provide that 
henceforth Senators should be elected by 
the direct vote of the people. To my 
surprise, I found that this resolution 
contained two amendments to the Con- 
stitution instead of one, and the second, 
which I confess has filled me with 
amazement, causes the change which was 
supposed to be the object of the resolu- 
tion to sink into comparative insignifi- 
cance. 

To take the election of Senators from 
the legislatures of the States and give it 
to a direct popular vote is simply a 
change in the mechanism of government. 
It does not touch the. principles upon 
which the Government. rests. But the 
proposition which accompanies this pro- 
vision in the reso'ution is much more 
important and far reaching. This sec- 
ond proposition is to take from the 
United States. by striking out from the 
first paragraph of Section 4 of the Con- 
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stitution everything relating to the elec- 
tion of Senators, all power to regulate 
the time and manner of holding Sena- 
torial elections; and not content with 
this, the resolution goes on to give 
affirmatively all control over the time, 
place and manner of choosing Senators 
to the legislatures of the States. This 


change is not an alteration in the mech- ~ 


anism of the system; it strikes at the 
very foundation of the national Govern- 
ment, at the fundamental principle of 
the Constitution. 

The makers of the Constitution not 
only dealt with many conditions which 
are precisely the same today as they 
were then and which will be the same 
tomorrow—in other words, as old as re- 
corded history—but they also dealt with 
certain questions in regard to which they 
had a.peculiar and expert knowledge. 
This was emphatically so with the ques- 
tion which is now before us for recon- 
sideration. 

They were, of course, deeply familiar 
with the causes which led to the dire 
necessity of framing a new constitution 
if there was ever to be a union of the 
States. They had seen the Continental 
Congress, whose state papers had ex- 
torted the admiration of Europe and 
drawn forth the praises of Chatham; 
which had declared independence, raised 
armies and made alliances ; they had seen 
this Congress decline into helplessness 
and discredit until it had become a heav- 
ier burden to Washington than the 
enemy in his front. They had seen the 
Confederation which the Continental 
Congress had established come into be- 
ing, enjoy a sickly life, and finally sink 
into imbecility, while the States quar- 
reled among themselves and domestic 
disorder began to rear its ugly head. 
And by all these disasters and misfor- 
tunes they- became convinced that the 
fundamental cause of the failure of the 
Continental Congress and of the Con- 
federation alike as schemes of govern- 
ment was that the central government 
had relations only with the States and 
was absolutely at their mercy. 

The makers of the Constitution met 
this difficulty by an arrangement at once 
bold and simple, scientifically sound and 
eminently practical. They established a 
government which dealt not with the 
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States, but directly with the people of 
the States. They brought the central 
government into immediate contact with 
the individual man. They created a 
real citizenship of the United ‘States, 
and thenceforth every American had 
a dual citizenship—that of his own 
State and that of the United States. 
It is not too much to say that among 
all the great solutions which these men 
presented for the difficult problems they 
were called upon to meet this was per- 
haps the most remarkable. It certainly 
was the most vital. It breathed the 
breath of life into the Government of 
the Constitution, and that principle of 
the direct relation between the people of 
the United States and the central Gov- 
ernment runs thru every provision of 
the instrument. 

In pursuance of this policy they pro- 
vided that the United States should have 
the power, if the need arose, to arrange 
for and to regulate the election of Sen- 
ators and Representatives and to provide 
for the time of choosing the Presidential 
electors and for fixing the day on which 
the electors should give their votes. That 
the United States should have this power 
in reserve was fundamental. No gov- 
ernment can hope to live if it cannot pro- 
vide the means by which it lives, if it 
cannot protect its own existence. 

It is this very power which the joint 
resolution proposes to destroy so far as 
it relates to the election of Senators. 
And, not content with the destruction, 
the resolution, by direct and affirmative 
words, gives the whole control of the 
election of Senators to the several States. 
This plan violates the fundamental prin- 
ciple upon which the framers of the Con- 
stitution proceeded in establishing the 
Government, the principle without which 
they did not believe, and their belief was 
founded on bitter experience, that any 
government could possibly survive. 

It is now proposed to put the United 
States Government, so far as the election 
of Senators is concerned, at the mercy of 
the States. It is proposed to take from 
the United States any power to protect 
its own citizens in the exercise of their 
rights, no matter how great the need 
might be for such protection. If this 
amendment should become a law, 
twenty-three States, tho including only a 
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minority of the population, could at any 
moment arrest the moveinent of the Gov- 
ernment and stop all operations. 

Even to change the mechanism of 
choosing Presidents, or Senators, or 
Representatives is a serious matter re- 
quiring careful consideration, but this 
added proposition strikes at the very root 
of the national Government. To call 
such a scheme as this progressive is 
mockery ; it is retrogression and reaction 
of an extreme kind. If adopted it would 
carry the Government back to the con- 
troversies and the struggles out of which 
the Constitution was born and which be- 
set and endangered the infancy of the 
United States. With the provision gone 
from the Constitution, Senators, whether 
chosen by a legislature or by a direct 
vote of the people, may be elected’ at any 
time and in any manner which the whim 
of any State may suggest, and the very 
existence of the Government itself might 
be endangered. 

The framers of the Constitution had 
no doubt that they were establishing a 
popular, representative system, a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, and when Lincoln saved the 
Union which they had founded he 
thought so, too. We are now told that 
the popular government has been lost in 
the half century which has elapsed since 
Lincoln’s death ; that “the interests” have 
taken possession of Congress and courts 
and executives, and that the only escape 
is to be found in radically changing our 
organic law. That the great combinations 
of capital which have grown up in the 
last forty years—the moneyed interests 
of the country—rose to a political power 
at one time and exercised such power to 
a dangerous degree is, I think, beyond 
question. The people became alarmed and 
aroused and intelligent persons were not 
lacking to take full advantage of this 
state of the public mind. But the Gov- 
ernment which under the Constitution 
had been able to face eleven powerful 
States in arms, to maintain the Union 
and abolish slavery, has proved abun- 
dantly able to check the influence of 
money, and to put an end to unwhole- 
some political power in great combina- 
tions of capital, whether in transporta- 
tion, industry or finance. Any danger of 
the moneyed interests getting even partial 
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control of the Government or acquiring 
undue political influence has been brought 
to an end in the last ten years. Today 
the financial, business and corporate in- 
terests seem far more concerned in try- 
ing to find out whether they are to be 
allowed to live and breathe than in seek- 
ing to control anybody else in politics or 
out of politics. 

It has been a great and important 
work. I have seen the moneyed inter- 
ests in the plenitude of their political 
power and I have witnessed their polit- 
ical decline, which has been reasonably 
complete. There still remains much im- 
portant legislation to be passed, many 
most important reforms in administra- 
tion and in the making and enforcement 
of laws to be effected, but the danger of 
political domination of money has been 
met and put aside. It will never re- 
appear unless it is invited to do so, and 
unless the opportunity is made by con- 
Stitutional changes for its reinstatement 
in political authority. 

The framers of the Constitution be- 
lieved that they were making a popular 
government. It did not occur to them 
that they were destroying the popular 
quality of their work by ordaining that 
Presidents should be chosen by electoral 
colleges or Senators by legislatures, be- 
cause those provisions were in their eyes 
only the mechanical part of the Govern- 
ment, were merely the machinery de- 
vised, as they thought, to bring the best 
results—for in their old-time way they 
were much concerned about results. But 
there were other points about which they 
felt much more deeply, because they be- 
lieved that there were certain principles 
upon which political freedom and per- 
sonal liberty absolutely depended. One 
of these principles was that known as a 
representative government. They be- 
lieved in representative government and 
in checks and balances, so that there 
might be opportunity for reflection and 
space for second thought, and no rash 
haste in reaching important decisions 
upon which the welfare of millions 
might depend. It seemed to them that 
universal experience showed that while 
people made laws and not laws people, it 
was very easy to devise a constitution or 
adopt modes of government which no 
people could possibly make successful 
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and which might be prolific of misfor- 
tune, bringing the country into the old, 
vicious circle which ends in an army to 
keep order and a despot to command the 
army. All history taught them that a 
representative government, if it were to 
succeed, must give power and responsi- 
bility to the representative. 

A nominally fepresentative body 
stripped of responsibility and without 
proper power was, so far as history 
showed, only a convenient machine for 
the registration of some one else’s edicts. 
The unbroken lesson of history, much 
reinforced since 1787, was then, as it is 
now, that when a representative govern- 
ment has been emasculated or destroyed, 
political freedom and personal liberty 
have not long survived. So the framers 
of the Constitution guarded carefully 
the representative principle because they 
wished to preserve the political freedom, 
just as they limited all governmental 
powers, and established a system of 
checks and balances, because they did not 
believe that any man or any group of 
men could safely be intrusted with un- 
limited power, or that it would be safe to 
make: it possible to reach any great po- 
litical change or make any momentous 
political decision without due delibera- 
tion. Self-preservation was then as it is 
now the first law of governments, as it 
is of nature, and it seems to me that no 
matter how we may decide the question 
of the methods by which Senators should 
be elected, the reservation of the power 
of the United States to control those 
elections, if need be, is essential to the 
Government’s safe and continued exist- 
ence. Any attempt of this sort to break 
down and weaken the authority of the 
United States ought to be resisted to the 
last. It is amazing that it should be sug- 
gested at a time like this, when the 
National Government requires all its 






strength. And yet it is proposed to take 
from it the one power which in time of 
stress will assure its existence. I cannot 
believe that such a proposition as this 
will get beyond Congress. I cannot be- 
lieve that the country would tolerate it 
if it were once fully understood. Too 
much has been sacrificed to preserve the 
Union of the States and to maintain the 
National Government to permit any tam- 
pering with those clauses which guard 
its very life. ; 

Free popular government is not sim- 
ple, but extremely complicated, and the 
American people have demonstrated their 
position in civilization and shown their 
political capacity to be of the first order 
by carrying on with the most victorious 
success a dual government as intricate 
and balanced in its arrangements as it 
has been strong and smooth in its opera- 
tion. Under that government order and 
freedom have gone hand in hand; law 
has never stiffened into immobility nor 
liberty degenerated into license. By our 
example we have helped the opprest, en- 
couraged the cause of freedom and 
helped humanity. By our success we 
have quickened the march of democracy 
thruout the civilized world. 

In a government of such achievements 
I have an abiding faith. I believe de- 
voutly in a government of the people, 
for the people and by the people; and 
that is what the Government of the 
United States, under the Constitution, 
has always been and is today. With such 
a history we shall do well to pause be- 
fore we enter upon untried paths or see‘ 
to change the principles upon which 
great men built our fabric of govern- 
ment. We shall do well to hesitate be- 
fore we mar a Constitution crowned by 
the triumphs of a century and to which 
the sad word “failure” is still a stranger. 


Wasuincton, D. C, 
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What Do We Want of Washington? 


BY E. P. POWELL 


wonderful joy; the commemora- 

tion of the two best loved of all 
Americans, Lincoln and Washington. 
It was one of those simple and beauti- 
ful things that Nature knows how to do, 
to link these two together in life and 
death. Will conditions ever breed a 
third ; and are these two really immortal ? 
But here is the curious thing about it, 
that love Lincoln all that we will, Wash- 
ington still holds the supreme place in 
American thought, love and life. 

And this is my puzzle today, why 
Washington’s birthday is any longer of 
so much importance? Not only to us 
old people, but to all the schools, full of 
young folks still to be made into Ameri- 
can citizens. When he lived there was 
barely a fringe of villages along the At- 
lantic Coast, with a few scattered out- 
posts up the Ohio and in the Northwest. 
The United States did not extend beyond 
the Mississippi. What is it that keeps 
him so much alive in this crowded and 
vigorous age of ours? We have out- 
grown almost everything else, why not 
Washington ? 

An eminent writer said, as the Civil 
War broke out: “The American people 
are suffering from mean ideals. The 
whole South has no one bigger than Jef- 
ferson Davis, and the North has its parti- 
sans in office instead of its statesmen.” 
Fortunately during the war General Lee 
discovered himself to the Confederacy, 
and after peace was declared he became 
the new ideal and the better one and 
saved the South from the utterness of its 
defeat. On the Union side Lincoln slow- 
ly emerged, to fill the vision of a fretted 
people. 

We needed a very common peoples- 
man and we got him. I am agraid that 
even Jefferson would not have been cos- 
mopolitan enough to have touched the 
very edge of the Western life and the 
Eastern selvage, so as to have held us 
together. I remember that he said a 
Union could hardly be hoped for that 
would extend beyond ‘the Mississippi. 
We needed Washington just then, but it 
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must be a rough cut of the copy; a hy- 
brid of South and North, a diamond that 
had never passed thru the hands of the 
cutters and polishers—and so we got 
Lincoln. It is a beautiful thought that 
their birthdays lie so close together in the 
heart of this least and loneliest of the 
months. 

This was where the likeness came in, 
that both could think and feel continent- 
ally. It was the great want of the times, 
to learn how to love and labor for the 
whole country from Canada to Mexico 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Otherwise what a contrast! Washing- 
ton was elegant ; Lincoln was just hewed 
out of the quarry of manhood. The 
chiefest thing that Lincoln ever spoke 
was not the Gettysburg speech, but his 
definition of the United States: “I, be- 
lieve this Government cannot endure per- 
manently half slave and half free.” It 
needed that pronunciamento; to abolish 
slavery or make it supreme. Washing- 
ton had exactly the same sweep of vision. 
There have been thousands of statesmen 
meanwhile, but very. few United States- 
men. 

We owe it largely to Washington that 
a Federal Republic was undertaken in- 
stead of a simple republic. It is true that 
he feared the weakness of the bond; but 
he readily caught the idea of federated 
and independent States, and he pledged 
himself to a faithful effort to make it a 
workable proposition. No other Govern- 
ment ever existed that could hold in 
warm allegiance and co-operative faith 
a whole continent of independent States. 
It was absolutely a new discovery along 
the line of civic efforts. It was neces- 
sary to breed a continental spirit in the 
young nation; could it be done? 

But you see where Washington led us 
was not to a finality. Reaching con- 
tinentalism we could not stop there. We 
unconsciously became internationalists, 
and from the day that the Federal Con- 
stitution went into operation the code of 
international law has been growing into 
shape with such rapidity that we are al- 
ready in sight of a world’s tribunal of 
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peace. Washington did not write that 
superb speech of McKinley’s, in which 
he declared that commercial warfare 
must be classed with other wars, to be 
abolished; but the “open door” was a 
logical consequence of the Federal Con- 
stitution. If we have a Federation of 
States from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
why not a Federation of Nations clear 
around the globe? That is the proposi- 
tion today—the Federation of the World, 
with the spirit of Washington leading 
on. Fifty States covering a continent, 
in peaceful co-operation, prophesies the 
co-operation of all nations under a con- 
stitution of mankind. 

The real meaning of the Civil War 
was to strengthen this idea, and, in re- 
moving slavery, was removed the only 
hindrance recognized by Washington 
and Jefferson. That we were fighting 
for the Union meant the continued right 
and power not to secede but to federal- 
ize. We were demonstrating the endur 
ance of popular government over that of 
autocracy. At the same moment we be- 
gan that organization, more centralized 
than before, which Washington desired, 
and at the same time while preparing 
ourselves to co-operate with other peo- 
ples in the organization of the world on 
a peace basis, we began.to get our own 
resources and powers better in hand. I 
do not mean that we are moving with a 
purport to weaken the States, but, with 
State integrity unimpeached, to strength- 
en the nation. That these are not con- 
flicting principles we are beginning to 
learn, 

I am not sure that Washington fore- 
saw the evolutionary force that lay in 
what he did, yet there is much in his 
writings to suggest this. After Federal- 
ism came the affirmation that official 
power should be brief, with as little gov- 
erning as possible; and after this was the 
apothem that the United States should 
not meddle with European politics. This 
last principle very speedily led to its cor- 
relation, let Europe keep her hands off 
the American Continent. It most cer- 
tainly involved the Monroe Doctrine. 
On these three lines of evolution we are 
still moving; and so it is that Washing- 
ton is vitally at the head of our national 
life, as he also is of international life. 

His character is honored and his name 
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beloved in every corner of the globe. In 
the new Chinese Senate I note that his 
name is quoted, with the same generous 
accent that Castelar used to use it in 
Spain and Cavour in Italy, Down here 
among the blacks I find Washingtons and 
Jeffersons everywhere. I believe that 
Booker Washington gets a good deal of 
standing by his name. At least I am glad 
he is not Booker Smith. Thousands more 
of black children as well as white will be 
named Washington till the end of time; 
in cabin as well as mansion the name will 
win respect and love. Nor are these 
very common people ignorant of the 
character and true greatness of their 
namesake, 

Washington was peculiarly qualified to 
reach from the highest to the lowest ; an 
aristocratic democrat ; a democratic aris- 
tocrat. We do not any more think of 
him as President than his soldiers 
thought of him as general. As he was 
their wonderful leader in the field and in 
camp, so is he our leader in works of 
peace. It will be a long reach to the time 
when we shall disobey his examples. 
Two terms for a President is as good as 
in the Constitution. His advice to us 
that we should mind our own business as 
a people, and abstain from meddling in 
European affairs is so nearly constitu- 
tional that Commodore Sims must not 
even bubble over with fraternalism for 
dear old England. Washington never 
lost faith in Anglo-Saxon heredity. 

By Washington’s advice our mission 
is still to be an asylum for the opprest 
and the poor ; and in the making over of 
this immense invasion of foreign senti- 
ment Washington is still the most potent 
factor. They tell us that of a thousand 
immigrants rarely can you find one who 
does not know Washington, and he 
knows, unfortunately or fortunately, 
little else of America. A handful of cul- 
tured Englishmen tell us that our fore- 
most and chiefest Amierican product was 
Hamilton; but those who are most con- 
scious of our political origins and polit- 
ical evolution feel the interpenetration of 
Thomas Jefferson, while Washington is 
ever present, exactly as he is termed, the 
Father of Our Country. I doubt if any 
one has yet quite thought out this pe- 
culiar family feature of American life; 
certainly no one has exprest it. 

















WHAT DO WE WANT OF WASHINGTON 


It is in no one direction that Washing- 
ton was or is chiefest. It is his well 
rounded, absolutely balanced wholesome- 
ness that makes him universal. If I had 
to deal with an anarchist I would send 
him to Jefferson, with a sure conscious- 
ness that the deep and unfettered logic of 
this genius would master and convince 
him; but if I had to deal with a mon- 
archist or an absolutist I would send 
him to Washington as the perfectly bal- 
anced American character. I would 
show him what free government can do, 
not what it can teach. 

Washington understood as well as Jef- 
ferson that agriculture was and must for- 
ever remain the fundamental spirit and 
occupation of the American people. He 
was by instinct and by practice a farmer, 
and he understood the industrial side of 
national life probably better than any 
other man of his generation. Right along 
side the political problem of an asylum 
for the needy, Washington saw the prob- 
lem of production that would make our 
acres capable of feeding the increasing 
millions. This continent is still full of 
crops of corn, cotton, wheat and pota- 
toes, and it remains for the farmer to 
enable the soil to bring them forth suc- 
cessively. From the list of tradesmen 
and manufacturers you will naturally se- 
cure your eminent financiers, but rarely 
your eminent statesmen; these are al- 
most invariably either the product of the 
industry, which beginning with produc- 
tion ends with political economy, or are 
in some way associated with it. 

Washington’s incessant advice was 
that the people should live modestly and 
moderately, and that the young nation 
should pay its debts as rapidly as they 
were incurred. It was the genius of 
Hamilton, however, building upon Wal- 
pole, that devised the apothem that“debt 
is wealth.” He would take up the State 
debts, assume them as national, bond 
them and sell the bonds. Gallatin, who 
followed Hamilton, sharply disagreed 
with this financial principle, and to many 
of us seems to have been more closely 
affiliated with Washington. 

Whoever devised the prophetic sneer 
that “the Government of the United 
States is only a paragraph in historv” 
did not altogether make a mistake. The 
peculiarity of the government established 
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by the Constitutional Convention of 1778 
was its inherent progressiveness. It has 
been impossible to crystalize the Repub- 
lic. Parties do not have any vitality ex- 
cept as they are expressions of a people 
advancing to higher conditions. When 
a party becomes a machine it aims to be 
a dictator, but our political field is rich 
with the decay of mushroom bosses. 

So admirably were Washington’s priv- 
ate views merged in his all-embracing 
purpose of creating a federated Repub- 
lic, that we have never yet been able to 
identify. his religious creed. We know 
that he prayed at Valley Forge, and we 
are not ignorant of the fact that he swore 
at treason. He worshiped God and he 
served his country, but he was neither 
Unitarian nor Trinitarian, Presbyterian 
nor Episcopalian. Adams and Jefferson 
discussed theology with a relish, but 
nearly ail that we can say of Washington 
is that he went to church, and served 
God bv rigidly performing the duties that 
came to hand. 

We owe it largely to Washington and 
Jefferson combined that the drift of edu- 
cation has been steadily toward seculari- 
zation and industrialization. Washington 
believed in a course very similar to that 
which Jefferson drew up for the “Cath- 
olepistemiad” of Michigan. It involved 
teaching by women, the study of the 
body and mind in their correlation, and a 
dominance of science over the classics. 
Together these statesmen planned a na- 
tional university, and it was Washington 
who left in his will provision for endow- 
ing such an institution. A substantia! 
study of the whole public school system 
of the United States will, however, show 
us that from the outset it was intended 
to be collateral with our industries; but 
Washingt»n laid special stress on the 
fact that a national university wou'd 
bring together the brighter young men 
of all our States and sections and make 
them familiar with each other’s develop- 
ment. In such a blending of studies he 
foresaw a civic bond. 

What we still want of Washington, 
and want at every stage of national evo- 
lution, is his example of civic courage; 
his steady resolution, under new dan- 
gers and novel difficulties, to stand for 
the simple right. The magnificence of 
this man is in this simplicity of his 
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righteousness. He was unpriceable as 
he was unswervable. In our present 
struggle for popular rights against de- 
praved political organization, it is natu- 
ral that we should hear the name of 
Washington as still our leader. No one 
displaces him, no one is great enough to 
fill his place. 

Weems’s cherry tree story is doubtless 
a faded myth, but it tells just how Wash- 
ington touched the generation in which 
the myth was woven. He simply could 
not be false. He stood as the illustration 
of manly and divine truth. As a boy 
even he despised the lie. Well, no one 
grows old in this world without ‘seeing 
that our national life is exactly like our 
individual lives. It cannot safely permit 
the least infusion of falsehood. “Out in 
the open” is the principle that must gov- 
ern our political and social and financial 
development. 

The wholesomeness of Washington 
physically fits well also to our needs. He 
was a beautiful man and he was strong. 
He had in him such stuff as would make 
a hero in an age purely physical, but he 
was an athlete just up to the point that 
we might wish every young American to 
be athletic; he used his strength for 
noble ends. He desired physical prow- 
ess for its value. His contests were not 
the end, but the incident. 

Washington is a product of that uni- 
ve,sal life which is not limited to cen- 
turies or adjusted to defined periods. 
He was made for all ages and for all 
climes; as Shakespeare in literature. so 
was Washington in politics—the fore- 
most of that small band of great leaders 
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in which we find barely half a dozen in 
all the history of mankind. There is very 
little probability that we shall be able to 
create another and a fuller ideal than 
Washington—patriotic, honest, temper- 
ate, prudent and capable of apprehending 
and absorbing the foremost thought of 
the age. What we want is to bring the 
whole people to a clearer apprehension 
of what he was and what he taught. 

Study the life of Washington; I mean 
that life of Washington which reaches 
down to and includes the present day, 
for he is still alive, dnd you will be con- 
vinced that it is evolution, not revolution, 
that is touching for us all the milestones 
of progress. I am writing this in the 
heart of the beautiful South. Had the 
Confederacy succeeded in a cleavage, it 
would before this have resought and re- 
found its old place in Washington’s fed- 
eration of independent governments. It 
is evolution which stands, while revolu- 
tion only makes a dent in history, to be 
speedily grown over with new life. This 
is why the birthday of Washington is as 
notable at Pike’s Peak and Seattle as at 
Boston and Charleston; because he it 
was who set in motion this marvelous 
social mechanism, by which we are now 
growing 3,000,000,000 bushels of corn 
and 1,000,000,000 bushels of wheat as 
one people; and there is not a tariff be- 
tween all of the half hundred independ- 
ent States that constitute our common- 
weal. That the glory and the beauty, 
the character and the influence of Wash- 
ington may live forever in American 
history is the prayer of every honest citi- 
zen. 


Sorrento, Fa. 


Dumb Duty 


BY ARTHUR D. F. RANDOLPH 


Tue shepherd of the sheep-fold. 
Counting at close of day, 

Found that two sheep 

Within his keep 

Were lost and strayed away. 


The shepherd of the sheep-fold 

And said “Two sheep do roam. 
The night is bleak. 

Go by and seek. 

And bring my lost sheep home.” 


Into the night the collie 

At his master’s bidding fled; 
Brought back the sheep 

To the shepherd’s keep, 
Then at his feet fell dead. 


The shepherd o fthe sheep-fold 
The wandering sheep did tend; 
But a life was paid 

For sheep that strayed— 

That of a faithful friend. 


New York City. 
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HE United States has for so long 
borne the reputation of being one 
of the granaries of the world that 

it is :nteresting to note the change in the 
proportion of our wheat which is ex- 
ported either in its original form or as 
wheat four. Inthe chart, the figures re- 
late to the number of millions of bushels 
of wheat per annum during the four 
periots covered. In computing the quan- 
tities, wheat flour was reduced to wheat 
at the rate of four and one-half bushels 
to the barre!. No statistics upon this 
subject are available before 1867, and it 
is therefore impossible to trace the effect 
of the Civil War. Beginning with 1870 
the production has increased constantly 
with each succeeding decade. The con- 
suinption did not keep pace with the pro- 
cuction down to the decade beginning 
with 1900. Therefore, from 1870 until 
the beginning of the twentieth century 
we were able to export a continually in- 
creasing proportion of our production. 
In 1880, 1894, 1898 and 1901, we ex- 
ported more than 40 per cent. of our 
total production, while in the five years 


from 1905 to 1909, inclusive, we export- 
ed less than 20 per cent., and in 1905 less 
than 8 per cent. In 1900-09 the produc- 
tion of wheat was 50 per cent. greater 
than in 1880-89, but the exports had 
shown no increase. The imports of 
wheat to this country are almost negli- 
gible. «In only one year since 1875 the 
amount imported to this country has 
equaled % of 1 per cent. of our produc- 
tion. 

Improvements in agriculture and the 
utilization of waste land should increase 
the wheat production of this country in 
the future, but the day does not seem to 
be very far distant when we shall cease 
to be an exporter of this food supply, 
and Europe will have to get an increas- 
ing proportion of her food stuffs from 
Argentina, Russia and other countries in 
which manufacture is less developed. 
The Canadian Northwest is now becom- 
ing a great wheat-raising country, and 
many of our Western farmers have sold 
their prairie farms and bought cheaper 
land in Canada. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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““Good”’ American Poets 


- More than one volume of recent verse 
of note is, alas! the work of a poet re- 
ceritly departed, or commemorative of 
such a poet. Mrs. Howe’s volume, At 
Sunset,’ is one of these; and con- 
tains, besides occasional verse, in- 
cluding tributes to the elder poets 
of New England, and_representa- 
tive of more than one period, her very 
latest work. The last of her portraits 
(painted by her son-in-law, John EI- 
liott) we reproduce from the frontispiece 
of this posthumous volume. Included 
here are “The Message of Peace,” the 


1Ar Sunset. By Julia 
Houghton-Miffiin Co. $1.25. 





Ward Howe. Boston: 


MISS SOPHIE JEWETT, 


beautiful homage to Robert E. Lee, the 
lines to John G. Whittier that no other 
praise of the Quaker poet can obscure, 
and many other poems that we should 
give ourselves the pleasure of quoting in 
part or in full, if only the occasion made 
that possible. The catholicity of Mrs. 
Howe’s mind and sympathy is revealed 
here, even in the names of the men and 
events which she celebrated with such 
spirit and feeling. 

The volume of Poems by Sophie 
Jewett, like that of Mrs. Howe’s, 
marks the end of the chapter: but with 
this difference: Hard as it is to view with 
equanimity the passing of loved ones, es- 
pecially when they are links with other 
dear ones gone before, it is much easier 
to do so than to accept the loss of a poet 
in the full flush of spiritual youth and in 
the prime of physical life. Sophie 
Jewett, in the words of Miss Bates, her 
colleague at Wellesley College and her 
devoted friend, “remained always singu- 
larly shy about her poetry, and very self- 
critical.” The verse-reading public knew 
her, indeed, only as “Ellen Burroughs” 
-—the pen name adopted being her moth- 
ers maiden name. It was only “The 
Pilgrim,” and the translation of “The 
Pearl” that she signed Sophie Jewett. 
The gift was not one of power, but of 
sweetness; and the world is not cloyed 
with sweetness yet! We welcome this 
collected edition of Ellen Burroughs’s 
verse—verse rich in the expression of 
friendship ; the love of nature; above all, 
the devotion to the Italian scene. Some 
of the poems are exquisite in facture and 
in sentiment. The volume closes with an 
unfinished translation of d’Annunzio’s 
pastoral tragedy, “The Daughter of 
Jorio,””” 

It is indeed surprising that we have 
waited so long for a volume of the col- 





*Porems oF SoPpHie£ JEweTT. Edited by Louise R. 
Jewett. New York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 
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lected verse of Eugene Field. And, tho 
most of us have treasured earlier vol- 
umes, it is good to have his poems 
brought together in a form worthy of the 
gentle spirit who conceived. Humorist— 
sentimentalist—child-lover: he is one of 
the definitely “minor” poets dear to the 
people’s heart. A younger poet, dear to 
his friends, at least, and to a growing 
public, is today commemorated by one of 
those friends—himself a brother poet. 
Prof. Richard Burton’s tribute to Arthur 
Upson is spontaneous, albeit a sustained 
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“The green of marshes hath another hue 
From that of inland meadows, and the scent, 
Salt of the sea and pungent, interblent 
With memories of sails upon the blue, 
Comes from another world from that of hay 
Aiter June mowing; more unlike than they 
Life seems, companion mine, with thee away.” 


Alas! for all too many of our song- 
sters the lines of Mr. MacLafferty’s 
slim volume of verse are all too literal 
truth: 


“For me the skylark never sang 
Save soaring in the pages 

Of Shelley, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
To sing for all the ages.”* 


MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


effort.*’ 


It is a graceful and feeling 
threnody—tho 


“There is companionship too close for speech: 
Wordless communion is the best, meseems; 
Such is betwixt us, and our spirits reach 
To touch and ming'e, waking or in dreams: 
The union deepens, even as skies at eve 
Grow mellow when the garish day-things leave. 





°Tue Poems or Evcene Frexp. Complete Edition. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. ° $2. 


*A MipsummerR Memory: An E.Lecy on tHE Deatet 
cr ArtHur Upson. By Richard Burton, Minneap- 
olis: Edmund D. Brooks, 


For Mr. MacLafferty the meadow-lark 
at least has sung; too many have not 
heard that song. In spite of Charles 
Major’s praise of him as one who “has 
spent his life in listening to the chorus 
of the birds,” one is tempted to place 
Mr. Rice here, with his Sun-Ways.® 


5My Souw’s CaTHErRAL “AND OtHer Poems. By 
James Henry MacLafferty. San Francisco: Paul 
Elder & Co. 

®Sun-Ways or Sonc. By Alcnzo L. Rice. With 
an Introduction by Charles Major and an Epilogue by 
Frank L. Stanton. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 





$1. 
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Echoes of echoes! Still, let us suck com- 
fort whence we may. The echo is at its 
prettiest when Clinton Scollard strums.’ 
His Chords are in the Oriental mode. 
and yet not too Oriental, either. Some 
of his effects 
“In the Grand Bazar of the Damascenes. 
With its violet lights and purple sheens.” 
or where, 

“Above the wa!ls of Muwaggar 

There is no blot on all the blue... .” 
are of more beauty and mellifluence than 
any of his work that we now recall. Nor 
is Clinton Scoilard the only surviving 
poet of the active generation who gives 
us pleasure. William G. Goold’s talent 
is a graceful one, as he demonstrates in 
The Dream Road*® There is intellectual 
distinction as well as distinction in poetic 
treatment to The Moonlight Sonata®—a 
volume by M. A. B. Evans, to which the 
first and longest poem lends its title. 
There is excellent verse to be found in 
Alida Chanler Emmet’s Psyche Sleeps.’ 
Truth to tell, Psyche sleeps not alone. 
But Edwin Arlington Robinson, tho he 
has Momus for interlocutor, pipes not a 
lullaby : 
“What's the need of singing now?’— 
Smooth your brow, Momus, and be reconciled, 
For King Kronos is a child— 
Child and father, 
Or god rather, 
And all gods are wild. 


“*Who reads Byron any more?’— 
Shut the door, 

Momus, for I feel a draught; 

Shut it quick, for some one laughea.— 
‘What’s become of 

Browning? Some of 

Wordsworth lumbers like a raft. 


“*What are poets to find here?’ 
Have no fear: 

When the stars are shining blue 
There will yet be left a few 
Themes availing— 

And these failing, 

Momus, there ‘Il be you.” ™ 


Yes, as Mr. Richard Le Gallienne tells 
us, “there are, perhaps, more good poets 
in the world at this moment than 





TCHorDS OF THE ZiTHER. By Clinton 
Clinton, N. Y.: George William Browning. 
®Tue Dream Roav. By William G. Goold. 
ton: Sherman, French & Co. $1 

®*THe MOooNLIGHT Sonaga AND OTHER VERSES. By 
. A. B. Evans. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25. 

PsycHE SLEEPS aND OTHER Poems. By Alida Chan- 
ler Fmmet. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25. 

“THe Town Down tHe River. A Book of Poems. 
By Edwin Arlington Robinson. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


Scollard. 
$1.25. 
Bos- 
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there have ever been before in its his- 
tory,” and America has a proud percent- 
age of them, and “there are more poets 
in the world today than there are read- 
ers, or at all events, buyers, of poetry.” 
But must we rest satisfied with this prose 
statement on the part of one of these 
“good” poets? 
& 
Spain 

Or the many books that have recently 
appeared on Spain, that increasingly 
popular land of tourist travel, The Span- 
iard at Home’ is one of the best. That 
the author knows the country as one long 
familiar with its history, traditions and 
customs, and who has dwelt among the 
people until she has herself absorbed the 
very atmosphere, is evident on every 
page. Mrs. Nixon-Roulet, out of her 
full and intimate knowledge, writes sym- 
pathetically and appreciatively. Her 
method of presenting her subject is all 
her own. She never trespasses on the 
ground covered by most other writers 


1THe Spanrarp at Home. By Mary F. Nixon- 


Roulet. Chicago: A. C. McCturg & Co. $1.75. 
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who have written on this pleasant, sunny 
land. She wisely leaves to others de- 
scriptions of galleries and churches, the 
Alhambra and Seville Fair. The book 
cafries us thru the entire life of an aver- 
age Spaiiiard from birth to death. With 
grace and skill she manages to tell us of 
the’ North and of the South, of the 
Basque country, Castile and Andalusia. 
Court life is but lightly touched upon, as 
court life but slightly touches the life of 
the ‘average Spaniard. On the other 
hand she’ tells all about home life, educa- 
tion, popular. fiestas and amusements, 
serious interests, literature and art. 

Miss O'Reilly spent eight happy 
months in Spain, and her book, Heroic 
Spain,? is -a tribute of appreciation. 
Every important section of the country 
was visited, and the author had the in- 
dustry to acquire something of the lan- 
guage and a good deal of local as well 
as national history. The deeply spiritual 
and mystical nature of the Spanish peo- 
ples has been profoundly sensed, and the 
transformation of her idea of the coun- 
try and the people during the eight 
months of her sojourn will appeal to 
most Americans who have had the privi- 
lege of lingering in that charming land. 
“When Spain is allowed. to ‘show herself 
as she is, she wins a regard that is like 
an intense personal affection.” 

Spain from Within® offers a striking 
contrast to Miss O’Reilly’s book. The 
author of Heroic Spain is of the Roman 
Catholic faith and her point of view is 
always one of sympathy and apprecia- 
tion, while Mr. Rafael Shaw is strongly 
anti-clerical. Mr. Shaw’s avowed aim is 
“to make intelligible the views and aspi- 
rations of the working classes of Spain,”’ 
and the result of his investigation is that 
“the religious orders are the central and 
dominating fact which overshadows 
everything else.” Mr. Shaw presents 
much testimony of various character 
indicating that it is the belief of the 
masses of the Spanish people that much 
of their backward condition and their 
poverty is traceable to the clerical orders. 
Whether or not we accept the author’s 
interpretation of tendencies and move- 
ments, whether or not we are convinced 





*Heroic Spain. By E. Boyle O’Reilly. New York: 
Vvuffield & Co. $2.50. 
Spain From Wituin. By Rafael Shaw. 


- New 
York; F, A. Stokes Company. $2.50. 
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that he truly expresses the opinions and 
beliefs of the working people, the book is 
at least of interest as throwing an illum- 
inating light upon current political move- 
ments which are being inaugurated by 
the present Ministry. Phases of Spanish 
life and character are presented which 
are not often dwelt upon by foreign 
writers, and aside from its bitter partisan 
bias, Spain from Within offers much of 
interest to casual travelers. 


& 


A Journey Godward of Aoidog 'Inaot Xporod 
(A Servant of Jesus Christ). By 
Charles C. Grafton, Bishop of Fond du 
Lac. Milwaukee: The Young Church- 
man Co. $2.50. 


Bishop Grafton’s reminiscences are 
interesting because of the iight they 
throw from the inside on the American 
counterpart of the Oxford Movement: 
Charles Chapman Grafton was born in 
3oston eighty years ago. Early in life 
he was influenced by the Tractarian 
teaching, and he became attached to the 
Church of the Advent soon after its 
founding in 1845. Altho he entered the 
priesthood under Bishop Whittingham, 
of Maryland, and labored there and 
abroad for many years, it was from the 
rectorship of the Boston Church of his 
youth that he was called to the bishopric 
of Fond du Lac in 1888. These remin- 
iscences are concerned mainly with his 
studies and labors among the religious 
of England and America, and his work 
in Fond du Lac. One is much imprest 
with the deep devotion and unwearied 
labors which have characterized Bishop 
Grafton’s life. His high ideal and per- 
sistent efforts have achieved much where 
others would have failed. His attention 
to the details of administration and his 
absorption in High Church propagan- 
dism have naturally left little time and 
inclination to consider carefully some of 
the important movements of our time. 
Writing of the Church in relation to 
modern science he asserts that “nothing 
has so far been demonstrated that con- 
tradicts the dogmas she has declared 
essential.” Yet one is somewhat sur- 
prised at the followiag advice given in 
regard to the instruction of children: 
“The child should be taught the names 
of some of the angels, something about 
their different ranks and works, of their 
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beautiful and joyous lives, of the inter- 
est they take in us.” The aged prelate 
hopes for a union between the Anglicans 
and the Eastern Church, but can see no 
prospect of union with Rome or “the 
sects.” As for the “open pulpit” in rela- 
tion to other Protestants, he feels that 
nothing would be bettered by it. “This 
would not only more surely convince 
them of the right- 
fulness of their 
separation and 
sectarian theol- 
ogy, but would 
be at the expense 
of the disruption 
of our own com- 
munion.” It is 
noteworthy _ that 
this stand is taken 
in connection 
with his strongly 
apocalyptic view 
of the Church, 
which he believes 
must lose power 
in the world and 
finally “suffer 
shipwreck.” 
“Christianity,” he 
says, “as a world’s 
victor will be a 
failure.” Bishop 
Grafton’s  great- 
ness lies not in 
his intellectual 
breadth or acu- 
men, but in his 
abundant devo- 
tion and unselfish 
service. Both 
literally and alle- 
gorically his own 
words may be ap- 
plied to his fruit- 
ful life: “It is 
not the great city that makes the great 
man, but the true man is great in the 
little town.” 


ot 
Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals. By E. 
Norman Gardiner. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50. 
We here survey a long train of ath- 
letes who fill the stage. Better there 
might be found, but on the whole their 


BOXER FROM MOSAIC IN THERMAE OF CARACALLA 


From Gardiner’s Greek Sports and Athletic Festivals” 
(Macmillan.) 
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training has tended for the good. The 
auithor admits that he is ambitious for 
one whose occupation has left him little 
time for continuous study. How often 
we feel that plaint. But he has done ser- 
vice in his chapters on the stadium. The 
hippodrome and boxing are also new. 
More important, perhaps, are the results 
of excavations at Delphi, Epidaurus, 
Priene, and Per- 
gamon. Above 
all, the author’s 
work is his own. 
He is independ- 
ent, and has ac- 
quitted himself 
well. He proves 
the use of writ- 
ing at Olympia in 
the seventh cen- 
tury by the discus 
of Iphitus. We 
have lately 
learned much 
about the an- 
tiquity of writing 
in Crete and ac- 
cept the existence 
of their written 
records for the 
eighth century. 
The chapter on 
wrestling, the 
oldest and most 
universal of all 
sports, is full of 
interest. The 
wall paintings of 
Beni - Hassan 
show that almost 
every hold or 
throw known to 
modern wrestlers 
was practised by 
the Egyptians 
2,000 years before 
our era. Probably the most strenuous 
form of activity, with the least cheating, 
was the running match. The strain here 
was all open and above board; and how 
those runners ran! sometimes, as in the 
case of Ludas, breathing their life out 
before the applauding crowd. Physical 
education in Greece was largely due to 
Spartan example. In its bounds it was its 
“be a‘l and its end all.” But in spite of this 
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there was a certain nobility which sepa- 
rated the Sybarite from the hero. An 
interesting statue, reproduced in this 
book, is of the twin brothers, who drew 
their priestly mother to the sacrifice when 
other means failed. There the proud 
mother prayed that her sons should re- 
ceive the highest gift the gods could 
give. Her plea was granted by their re- 
ceiving the painless death. One stern 
warning was always given to the con- 
testants at Olympia that they should not 
cheat, “not with money but with speed of 
foot and strength of body must prizes be 
won at Olympia.” Perhaps the greatest 
affront to Greek religion was the pro- 
posal of Caligula to carry off the statue 
of the Olympian Zeus to Rome. But he 
was prevented by the “miraculous pro- 
test of the statue itself.” The book is of 
interest both to the student of ancient 
customs, and to the follower of modern 
athletics. The profuse illustrations add 
greatly to the value of the publication. 


os 

The Inspiration of Poetry. 

Edward Woodberry. New 
Macmillan Co. $1.25: 

This little book contains eight lectures 
on poetic energy delivered before the 
Lowell Institute, of Boston, in. 1906. 
Marlowe, Camoens, Byron, Gray, Tasso 
and Lucretius are each the subject of a 
chapter, and there is an introductory 
chapter on “Poetic Madness,” and a 
concluding one on “Inspiration.” Mar- 
lowe is taken as the type of poet in 
whom poetic energy is most free and 
full. Professor Woodberry rises to the 
hight of his subject in this chapter, 
and he pours forth an impassioned 
tribute to the morning star of the Eliza- 
bethan drama. There are no novel 
points of view about Marlowe, for, 
indeed, he is a well-nigh exhausted 
theme. All that can be said has already 
been said, and the value of this apprecia- 
tion lies chiefly in the richness of its im- 
agery and diction. Of Byron there are 
more original points of view. He is 
treated as a part of the Mediterranean 
world; as one not naturally a wanderer, 
but “necessarily a social person” ; as one 
whose melancholy is “not that of the be- 
trayed idealist, but rather of the thwart- 
ed realist”; as the poet (in “Childe Har- 
old”) of disappointment and not of dis- 
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illusion. No more than an indication 
can here be given of the charm of this 
particular essay. It abounds in felicitous 
phrases, in delicate shades of character- 
ization, and the whole is suffused with 
an ardency of feeling that not seldom 
transforms the prose lines into a poetic 
strain. The inclusion of Gray in this 


group is somewhat puzzling. But Pro- 
fessor Woodberry finds in him, despite 
his lethargic nature, “certain faint signs 
of the characteristics of poetic genius.” 


J 
Literary Notes 


.... Sturgis & Walton Company are the pub- 
lishers of Grace MacGowan Cooke’s Doings 
of the Dollivers ($1). This is a most pleas- 
ant narrative of a doll family’s adventure, 
with illustrations by Harry Linnell. 


....After thirty-five years Dr. Washington 
Gladden sends out a second and revised edi- 
tion of his little book on Being a Chnistian 
(Pilgrim Press; 75 cents), and its message is 
still as fresh and wholesome as ever. 


.... Will Atkinson, author of a little volume 
of verses, For Freedom (Seattle: Metropolitan 
Press), describes himself as a poet of insur- 
gency. He makes answer to Kipling’s “Sons 
of Martha” in his own “Sons of Toil”; is that 
what makes him an insurgent? 


....Jack London has returned to the charge. 
His new book of short stories is named after 
the first of them, Whom God Loves (Macmil- 
lan; $1.50). The appearance of Mr. London’s 
stories in their new dress is far from recon- 
ciling us to the death of O. Henry. 


....A book whose publication is to be sig- 
nalized as of real interest is Dr. Scott Near- 
ing’s Social Adjustment (Macmillan, $1.50). 
The foreword is dated from Arden, Del., a 
community socialistic in its beginnings; now 
rather a summer resort than a “community.” 

...-Duffield & Company are the publishers 
of Martha Gilbert Dickinson Bianchi’s A 
Cossack Lover ($1.30). The writer differs 
from most of our novelists who tell us about 
Russia in that she really knows something of 
the country where she stages her novel of 
intrigue. 

....LThe American Jewish Year Book for 
the current year, issued by the Jewish Pub. 
Soc. of America, has a large amount of 
information on Jewish immigration in its prin- 
cipal article, “In Defense of the Immigrant,” 
which is made up from the most significant 
statements presented before the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, at 
a hearing granted last March, 
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....In our issue of February 2, 1911, in com- 
menting on “Cactus and Pine,” we spoke of 
the author as Mr. Hall. The correct name of 
the author is Miss Sharlot M. Hall. Miss Hall 
is a native of Arizona, and without aid has 
worked her way to the honorable position of 
Arizona Historian. 


....Do you remember the charm of the ani- 
mal stories of the “Jungle Book”? The same 
attraction is to be found in some of the South 
African Folk Tales retold by Dr. James A. 
Honey (Baker & Taylor Co.; $1). Little or 
no literary artifice enters into them, but that 
will, for some readers, constitute their dis- 
tinction. 


....They take Mr. Shaw very seriously in 
France, and even lecture on him at universi- 
ties. M. Augustin Hamon, Shaw’s translator, 
will publish in March a book called “Le Mo- 
liére du XXe siecle, Bernard Shaw.” Why 
not? In the preface to his new play, “Shake- 
speare and His Love,” Frank Harris accuses 
Shaw of plagiary at his expense. Mr. Shaw 
thereupon reviews Mr. Harris’ book for the 
London Nation, and frankly writes: “He ac- 
cuses me flatly of cribbing from him, which I 
do not deny, as I possess in a marked degree 
that characteristic of Shakespeare, Moliére 
and Handel which is described as picking up 
a good thing where you find it.” “One touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin,” but we 
do not remember hearing that one touch makes 
a Moliére. 


....The philological, literary and _ critical 
study of the Bible within the last few years 
has made all the old commentaries practically 
useless for the average reader or student. At 
the same time the results of the newer studies 
are more apparent and have been more gen- 
erally accepted in some portions of the Scrip- 
tures than in others, so that not all the recent 
commentaries written from the modern point of 
view are equally valuable, and no series cover- 
ing the whole Bible, embodying as it must the 
work of many writers, cay be uniform in 
worth. These limitations must be borne in 
mind in acting upon the following recommen- 
dations for Bible commentaries, which we 
make in response to a request from one of our 
correspondents. For a commentary in a single 
volume we unhesitatingly recommend that 
edited by Rev. J. R. Dummelow, of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, entitled A Commentary on 
the Holy Bible (Macmillan Co.; $2.50). It is 
scholarly, concise, embodies recent results, and 
is reasonable in price. A commentary more 
complete, with longer introductions and fuller 
notes, is The New Century Bible (Oxford 
Univ. Press, N. Y.), published in about thirty 
small volumes, at 90 cents, under the general 
editorship of Principal Adeney. This, like the 
one preceding, is written by various well 
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known scholars, but, unlike it, each writer’s 
name is attached to his particular work. For 
the most complete, the most scholarly and most 
valuable commentary in English on’ the whole 
Bible, the student must be referred to The Jn- 
ternational Critical Commentary (Scribners; 
$2 to $3 a volume), which unfortunately is. not 
yet entirely published. This work, edited and 
written by the combined forces of the best 
English and American Biblical scholars, is 
planned to include more than forty good sized 
volumes, about half of which have already ap- 
peared. All three of these commentaries are 
more valuable in their treatment of the Old 
Testament than in their work on the New 
Testament. For those who read German this 
defect may be corrected by the use of Die 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments (publisher 
by Johannes Weiss and imported by Stechert) 
in two volumes, an ideal “commentary.” 


& 


Pebbles 


A Lonpon style maker for men says that 
the trousers. of today will be the trousers of 
100,000 years hence. If ours last five years we 
will be perfectly content—Binghamton Repub- 
lican. 


Tue hour was I a. m. 

Inside the dimly lighted hallway stood Mrs. 
Dorkins with a grim smile on her face. 

The front door was bolted. 

“John,” she said, in cutting accents, “you 
have been dissipating at the club again!” 

“Maria,’ spoke a voice outside, rapidly, 
clearly and distinctly, “he blew lugubriously 
on the blooming bugle!” 

Instantly she unfastened and opened the 
door: 

Mr. Dorkins had not been dissipating.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


THE PSALM OF THE SUFFRAGET. 


Show me not, with scornful numbers, 
You’ve too many voters now! 

Woman, wakened from her slumbers, 
Wants the ballot anyhow. 


Life with Bill or life with Ernest 
Is no more our destined goal. 

Man thou art; to man thou turnest; 
But we, too, demand the poll. 


Heroines, prepare for battle! 
Lend your efforts to the strife! 
Drive all husbands forth like cattle: 
Be a woman, not a wife! 


Trust no man, however pleasant; 
He'll agree to all you say, 

Send you candy as a present— 
Go and. vote the other way. 


Let us then be up and doing, 

Don the trousers and the coat; 
For our candidate pursuing 

The elusive, nimble vote. 


—Smart Set. 
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The Japanese Treaty 


GREAT credit is due to the Senate— 
and the Senate needs all the credit due to 
it—for confirming the treaty with Japan, 
and doing it promptly and without a di- 
vision. This is better than we feared, 
for it seemed more than possible that 
some Pacific Coast Senator, sensitive to 
a Western clamor, might hold up the 
Senate and forbid a vote. Perhaps espe- 
cial thanks are due to the forbearance of 
the Senators from California. 

Two things particularly please us 
about this treaty, and neither of them is 
in the treaty. One is that the treaty is 
concluded this year, and not put off till 
next year, as we had claimed the right to 
demand for one year longer the continu- 
ance of the old treaty. But Japan was 
very anxious to have all the ten-year 
treaties with other nations lapse this year. 
The others do lapse, and to have this 
treaty with the United States linger for 
another year would have been very awk- 
ward for Japan, which wants the right 
to rearrange her customs duties free 
from treaty entanglements. We have 
lone a real favor to Japan, possibly to the 

loss of our merchants. It is a supreme 
proof of our good will to our good neigh- 
bor across the Pacific, a neighbor who 


has been too often maligned and insulted 
by irresponsible persons, and very lately 
by the Hobson from Alabama, who has 
intimated to Congress that within ten 
months Japan will make war against the 
United States. We are glad he has made 
the prediction, for in the next ten months 
he will have to suffer for his indiscretion, 
and for ten years after that time he will 
remain a standing and discredited joke. 
He has promised us war, like Wali Dad, 
whose 

“sire was leaky of tongue and pen, 
Whose dam was a clucking Khuttuck hen.” 
and who burst into the royal durbar to 
announce the Russ was coming. We will, 
like the Cabul king, mount him in a 
peach tree, and ring it around with spears 
of irony, and bid him watch and tell us 
when he sees a Japanese fleet on the sea. 
We fear these ten months will be hardly 
less fun for him than the seven days for 
mowing and mouthing Wali Dad: 


“Longa decem tulerunt fastidia menses” 
Meanwhile we learn that Japan will be 


. very glad to make another treaty with us 


under which all questions whatever that 
may arise will be settled by arbitration. 
That does not look like war. 

The other reason why this treatv 
pleases us is because it contains no clause 
excluding Japanese of any class from our 
shores. It would have been humiliating 
to Japan to consent to have such a pro- 
vision in the treaty. We would haye no 
such exclusion of yellow men any more 
than of white men or black men. Hawaii 
does not fear them, and Hawaii knows. 
We can manage all that come. Hawaii 
says that the Chinese make fine husbands 
for the native Hawaiian women, and the 
more such marriages the better. There 
is no danger of our being overrun by 
Japanese, and Japan will still refuse to 
give passports to laborers wishing to 
come here, and will divert them to Korea 
and Formosa, where they are much 
needed. We are very sorry that our peo- 
ple demand such indirect and effective 
exclusion, but Japan will do what she can 
to satisfy our unreasonable prejudices. 
In this:matter Japan answers favor with 
favor. This act of the Senate is one of 
the finest successes of Mr. Taft’s admin- 
istration. 

Now will not the Senate, with the im- 
mediate threat of a hot summer session, 
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accept the agreement with Canada? A 
few men stand in the way. They could 
do nothing but for that Senatorial cour- 
tesy which allows a small minority, or 
even one single man, if he has lungs and 
diaphragm enough, to hold up the ma- 
jority. We have seen a wind-jammer 
continue his speech all day and all night, 
requiring the clerk to read long docu- 
ments while he catches his breath or gets 
his lunch. Two or three such men can 
defeat the best bill which all the rest 
want enacted. We would have in the 
Senate no such rule to shut off debate as 
prevails in the House, but it would seem 
that a rule might be adopted which would 
somehow allow the Senate to come to a 
vote even if the mouths of half a dozen 


truculent members have to be closed. 


They are reforming the British House of 
Lords ; some milder reform seems needed 
for our Senate. 


The Freight Rate Decision 


In the spring of last year the railroad 
companies consented to increase the 


wages of their employees. The additions 
were determined by arbitration, as a 


rule, and payments were to begin on or 
about July 1. At the end of April and 
in the first week of May the companies 
set out to increase their freight charges, 
filing notices of the proposed additions 
with the Commission. It is well under- 
stood that they sought thus to avoid 
those provisions of the pending Railroad 
bill (soon to become a law) which em- 
powered the Commission to suspend such 
an increase of rates for examination. 
They were suddenly restrained by an in- 
junction, which the Government pro- 
cured in Missouri, and also by a suit in 
which the Government accused them of 
violating the Anti-Trust law. A com- 
promise followed. The companies with- 
drew their notices, the Government’s 
legal proceedings were discontinued, and 
the Commission began an investigation. 
Under the new law, the companies were 
required to prove that the proposed in- 
creases of freight rates were just and 
reasonable. 

Last week the Commission decided by 
unanimous vote that the rates of roads 
east of the Missouri and north of the 
Ohio and Potomac must not be increased, 
because the required proof had not been 
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submitted. The companies souglit to 
justify their demands upon _ several 
grounds, all of which are considered at 
length in the two opinions, one by Com- 
missioner Lane and the other by Com- 
missioner Prouty, but the plea which had 
most weight with the public was that 
higher rates were needed on account of 
the higher wages and the increased cost 
of supplies and material. The Commis- 
sion, admitting that the cost of operation. 
was increased by the higher wages, 
shows that the increase of revenue was 
more than enough to compensate for the 
higher cost of labor. We can refer only 
to small- parts of the very long and 
elaborate opinions. For example, the 
wage additions on the roads in the 
Northeast (from 5 to 8 per cent.) were 
$35,000,000, while the rate increases 
would be $27,000,000. Mr. Prouty, an- 
swering the plea that this would not be 
an unreasonable offset, shows that in the 
year ending with June last the net earn- 
ings of these roads were increased by 
$51,000,000. Therefore, higher rates 
were not needed to make up for the high- 
er cost of labor. He also applies this 
reasoning to separate roads. The same 
answer is made by Mr. Lane, who un- 
dertakes to show that any increase of the 
cost of operation was more than met by 
increase of revenue. “At no time in the 
history of American railroads,” he says, 
“have they yielded such profits or was 
their prospect more fair than in the fiscal 
year that closed June 30, 1910.” Official 
figures accompany this assertion. 

“At the very time when the carriers in the 
East and in the West were taking united ac 
tion to increase their rates, they were com- 
piling their annual statements, which show 
from the standpoint of net revenue and of 
dividends upon stocks that the railroads of 
the United States as a whole have never be- 
fore prospered—not even in the heyday of 
1907—as they did in 1910.” 

Figures furnished by the companies 
themselves prove, he adds, that, with the 
exception of fuel and ties, supplies and 
materials “are today costing the carriers 
less on the average than in any one of 
the last ten years.” 

In tables covering the last decade it is 
shown that the per cent. of stock paying 
dividends in 1910 had been exceeded only 
in 1907, and then by only a shade; that 
the amount of stock ($5.424,114,782) 
paying dividends was much greater than 





than 
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ever before; that the dividends paid 
($405,131,650) exceeded those of the 
most favorable previous year by $14,- 
000,000; and that the average rate on 
dividend-paying stocks (7.47 per cent.) 
was the highest ever known except in 
one year. 45 

The carriers claimed that additional in- 
come was needed to sustain their credit. 
Without it they could not borrow, or 
would be obliged to pay exorbitant rates 
of interest. In reply it is pointed out 
that since 1899 the railroads’ bonded 
debt has been increased by $4,250,000,- 
000, or 77 per cent., with an addition of 
only 36 per cent. in mileage, and that the 
average interest rate has declined from 
4.55 to 3.90 per cent. The Commission 
asserts that at the present time our rail- 
roads can borrow at rates as low as can 
be obtained “by the most stable of our 
greatest industries or the most solvent of 
our municipalities.” 

Mr. Prouty, in the course of his opin- 
ion, calls attention to the relation be- 
tween the men who direct the affairs of 
the railroads and those who control the 
corporations from which the railroads 
buy equipment and construction material. 
We quote an interesting and suggestive 
passage which has not. been generally 
published in the daily press: 

“The vice-president of a railroad company 
testified during the hearing that his company 
could buy locomotives of but two concerns; 
that on account of the freight rate as a prac- 
tical matter it would buy Bessemer steel rails 
of only two companies; that structural iron 
of the larger sizes could only be procured 
from four or five companies, and that in the 
purchase of cars he was confined to seven or 
eight independent plants. It is well under- 
stood that in recent years the price of struc- 
tural steel in larger sizes and of steel rails 
has been uniformly maintained. It is also 
well understood that the same men who are 
potential in the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and the American Locomotive Works are 
influential in directing the policy of our rail- 
roads. Now, if the steel Trust is to deter- 
mine the price which shall be paid for rails 
and for bridges, if the locomotive Trust is to 
determine the price of engines, the car Trust 
of cars and the labor Trust of labor, and if 
the railways have only to meet the aemands 
made by these combinations and charge over 
to the public by an increase of rates whatever 
is paid, a most unfortunate situation has de- 
veloped. There is nothing in all this -which 
enables us to say that railways do pay extrav- 
agant prices, and if we are satisfied that pres- 
it rates do not yield an adequate return we 
hould, notwithstanding these conditions of 


monopoly, unhesitatingly approve an advance, 
but in view of the monopolistic character of 
the business we should proceed with caution.” 

Bearing in mind the statistical evi- 
dence which the Commission cites, we 
think that the decision is a just one as 
regards the companies as a whole, altho 
probably there are some companies that 
need rates slightly higher than those 
which they now receive. We notice that 
one complaining railroad president, Mr. 
Ripley, thinks the outcome will be Gov- 
ernment ownership. On the contrary, 
effective and just official regulation will 
prevent Government ownership by con- 
vincing the American people that such 
ownership is not required for their pro- 
tection. Official regulation has already 
been of much service to the public and 
to the railroad companies themselves. By 
putting an end to rebate favoritism it 
has promoted justice and ificreased the 
railroads’ income. Mr. Stuyvesant Fish 
finds much that is reassuring in the de- 
cision, because it tends to sustain exist- 
ing rates and exclude claims for reduc- 
tion. The opinions of the two Commis- 
sioners furnish much official testimony as 
to the recent growth and present favor- 
able financial condition of our railroad 
system. That. deserves consideration. 
It is quite probable that inability to in- 
crease rates will lead railway managers 
to seek that greater economic efficiency 
about which so much was said during 
the hearings. In this there would be 
profit for the companies. If conditions 
should become less favorable, or if con- 
tinued experience should show that the 
present rates are not high enough, the 
Commission will consider fairly any ap- 
plication for permission to increase them. 
Very properly, it will insist upon proof, 
and, so far as we can see, proof was not 
laid before it in this case. 


a 
Japanese Hero Worship 


POPULAR nominations for a hall of 
fame always have a certain interest. They 
do not tell us much about the great men 
who are chosen, but they tell us much 
about those who choose them. People 
show their character by whom they ad- 
mire. We Americans have nowadays a 
great curiosity, mixed with a little anxi- 
ety. about the character of the new 
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Japan, so whatever may throw a light 
upon its ideals or idols is worth noting. 

Our esteemed contemporary, the Jitsu- 
gyo no Nihon, of Tokyo, devotes a large 
part of the January number to the con- 
sideration of the greatest men of the 
world. A committee of Japanese promi- 
nent in letters and politics was appointed 
to decide upon the ten greatest names of 
history, and_ their selection was as fol- 
lows: (1) Hideyoshi, 45 votes; (2) 
Napoleon I, 45; Bismarck, 36; Washing- 
. ton, 35; Tokugawa Ieyasu, 27; Luther, 
20; Shokatsu Komei, 19; Abraham Lin- 
_ 17; Julius Cesar, 17; Gladstone, 
16. 

On the whole the list is a creditable 
one; probably as well balanced as such 
lists generally are. It betrays an exces- 
sive admiration for military genius, but 
that is a common failing of other coun- 
tries than Japan. Only France seems to 
have risen to the idea that there is great- 
er glory in saving life than destroying it. 
In a poll taken by a Paris journal on the 
greatest Frenchman, Pasteur ran ahead 
of Napoleon. Whether that is due to the 


spontaneous development of loftier ideals’ 


or to a licking from Germany may be 
questioned. Japan, like the United 
States, has had neither a Pasteur nor a 
licking. ; 
It cannot be said that three Japanese 
names out of the ten is an unusual con- 
cession to patriotism. A list prepared in 
any other country would probably show 
as large a proportion of native heroes. 
Two at least of the three are not un- 
known to fame even on this side of the 
Pacific. Hideyoshi (1536-1598), who 
ties with Napoleon for the first place, 
was not unlike Napoleon in his career, 
for he was born in humble circumstances 
and forced his way up by his military 
genius until he became ruler of the em- 
pire as Regent. He conquered Korea, 
but failed to carry out his great ambi- 
tion, the conquest of China, as Napoleon 
failed to carry out his, the conquest of 
England. Ieyasu (1542-1616) was not 
so handicapped by birth, for he was of 
samurai stock. As the first Shogun or 
Premier he became the real ruler of 
Japan, and it was thru his initiative that 
the fishing village of Yedo became the 
capital, Tokyo. His family, the Toku- 
gawa dynasty, remained in power for 
265 years, until the overthrow of the 
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Shogunate in 1868 thru the efforts of the 
Emperor Komei, father of the present 
Emperor, with the accidental aid of 
Commodore Perry. 

With Washington and Lincoln among 
the ten we Americans have no reason to 
complain. Only Germany, with Luther 
and Bismarck, fares as well. 


a 


él 
When Is a Caucasian Not a 
Caucasian ? 


THIs is a conundrum which is no joke. 
It is a very serious matter with many of 
the first le families of Louisiana. 
To us outside who look on it is absurdly 
amusing, as the antics of those who make 
fools of themselves always are, no matter 
how serious to the participants. 

Louisiana was settled by the French. 
The French used to have less fear of 
race admixture than English settlers. 
Many Creoles, like Cubans, have a dark 
complexion, and have been suspected of 
negro blood, which they angrily deny. , 
Louisiana has an elaborate terminology 
for the successive dilutions, from the mu- 
latto and the quadroon downward—or 
upward—which we printed some weeks 
ago. When the dilution reaches the six- 
teenth fraction it is almost indistin- 
guishable, and at the sixty-fourth no test 
can discover it. For all practicable pur- 
poses the man is a Caucasian—but not 
for Louisiana law. 

Of all States, Louisiana ought to be 
the last to enact a law forbidding inter- 
marriage of a white person with any one 
who has the least infusion of negro 
blood. There is no knowing where it 
might hit, for in Louisiana beyond doubt 
many pass for white in whose genealogy 
research would discover a few drops of 
negro blood. Such a case has lately 
stirred up the State. 

A young woman of a good family, a - 
graduate of a fashionable ladies’ semi- 
nary in New Orleans, was killed by be- 
ing run over in the street. A newspape: 
spoke of her as colored. That was a 
mortal offense. Her brother brought 
suit for slander, and the editor, by refer- 
ring to ancient records, showed that one 
of her ancestors was recorded as colored 
That put the whole family into a horribl: 
plight. They had always thought o 
themselves as ‘white, and had associate’! 
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only with white people. Now nobody 
would associate with them. They must 
sink, tho visibly white, to the rank and 
caste and associations of negroes. Hith- 
erto they had been good enough to asso- 
ciate with anybody. Now, with no fault 
of their own, and no change in them- 
selves, they were thrust, with all their 
whiteness, into the outer blackness. 

The dead girl had a sister happily mar- 
ried to a man of German origin. There 
was no question that he was a full Cau- 
casian. But he had imbibed the Louisi- 
ana prejudice and terror of invisible and 
infinitesimal nigritude. He discovered 
—and his wife did—from the newspaper 
account that she had this bar sinister. 
He could not continue to live with such 
a banned woman. Besides, the law for- 
bade it. He was liable to imprisonment 
for maintaining marital relations with 
her. He appealed to the court to have his 


marriage annulled, and the court could’ 


do. no less. So she was sent adrift with 
the rest of her family. Thus in this case 
two legal maxims had illustration, one 
by its truth, “Summa lex, summa in- 
juria,” and the other by its extreme con- 


tradiction, “De minimts lex non curat.” 


The law does care a great deal for the 
smallest things. It cares in Louisiana 
for what is so attenuated as to be invis- 
ible. 

Now such a law and such enforcement 
is barbarous beyond expression. It puts 
a suspicion in multitudes of families. It 
is against all common sense as against all 
Christianity. Who knows where, thru 
personal malice, it may strike next? The 
story is told in the Sun—very likely so 
—of a similar case in one of the parishes. 
A suit for slander was brought for call- 
ing a family colored. The sheriff looked 
up the records and found the charge sus- 
tained. As the investigation amused him, 
he looked farther and found one of his 
own ancestors recorded as colored—but 
a fortunate fire soon after destroyed the 
proof. 

Now, what should be done? If Louisi- 
ana must maintain its infamous law 
against intermarriage, it should at least 
set a line where the prepotent negro 
blood is to be held as washed out. Set it 
at one-eighth, or one-sixteenth, or one- 
thirty-second, or one-sixty-fourth, but at 
least set it somewhere. If we do. not 
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misremember, South Carolina has such a 
law. It is adding stupidity to cruelty to 
allow the taint to go on forever. 

And once more, we advise all white 
negroes in Louisiana, or anywhere else | 
in the South to change their residence 
and leave their pedigree behind. There 
is such a case now in Baltimore, where 
the doctors can’t tell whether a girl is 
white or black. Let them leave as white 
people and be received as white people. 
We do not doubt there are thousands of 
such people, both North and South, who 
have, by changing their home, changed 
their race and color. We have known 
such cases, and not all Creoles. Thus, as 
the bleaching process goes on, the conun- 
drum will cease to concern them, When 
is a Caucasian not a Caucasian? 


ad 


Educating for the Home 


THE INDEPENDENT some time ago 
noted the remarkable educational evolu- 
tion going on at Menomonie, Wis.; 
schools established on the strictly indus- 
trial basis, but giving a broad and com- 
plete education. This idea of combining 
the two thoughts—culture and utility— 
is spreading rapidly all over the United 
States. Winneconne, in the same State, 
is becoming famous for bringing agri- 
culture t. the front without destroying 
literary standards. The boys and girls 
are required to pass examinations in 
usual school accomplishments, but fitting 
for the farm and farm life is kept as the 
school’s central thought. Grown men and 
women are admitted to take the regular 
school course who have never been able 
to fit themselves to pass a usual school 
examination. Menomonie has graduated 
nearly one thousand pupils, and so far 
only two of these have been known to 
turn to any other pursuit than agricul- 
ture. The work of such a school has 
had a marked influence on the State 
University, so that that institution is pre- 
eminent for its practical work in all the 
departments of agriculture and me- 
chanics. 

The idea is a distinct and clear one, 
that the purpose of a public school is to 
fit boys and girls for building up their 
homes, and to engage in those industries 
which need them to make the State 
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thrifty and rich, as well as intellectual 
and moral. The school educates for 
home and not away from home—that is, 
the right sort of school does. This can 
be accomplished only by filling plain 
home work with enthusiasm and knowl- 
edge. Farm boys are taught not only to 
milk, but to so test milk as to eliminate 
unprofitable cattle. From the schools 
the teachers go with their pupils into the 
families of the county, and give prac- 
tical lessons in their homes. Following 
this, professors of the university are 
found all about the State, teaching how 
to do the best things in the best way. 
Domestic science is taught in the homes 
of the people. How could it be other- 
wise, under such a system, than that the 
boys and girls become enthusiasts for 
country life. Of course, nothing more 
is heard about the drift into congested 
cities, or the loss of the best blood from 
the farms into the factories. The old 
people get a relaxation from hard work 
and something that inspires life when 
they go to the schools and study with 
their boys. They do not feel that their 
boys and girls are being taken away 
from them by the schools, for they are 
not. They go back home as quickly as 
possible, and are greedy to get there, 
because what is done there is what they 
are thinking about and know about. 
Then comes the tally for the State, be- 
cause the industries are not unbalanced. 
and factories gorged while agriculture 
suffers for lack of help. 

At a recent meeting of superintend- 
ents, Mr. Powers, of Mississippi, the 
State Superintendent, reported strongly 
in favor of this Wisconsin work for the 
South, and it is a happy thought that 
nearly every Southern State is ready to 
welcome this home-building movement. 
Georgia especially has moved ahead. 
The trouble with our Eastern States is 
that a high tariff has put agriculture so 
far into the background that it is hard 
to convince the people that the schools 
are justly intended to teach industrial- 
ism. Our whole system is educating 
away from country life and from home 
life. As sdon as a boy graduates he is 
expected to start off somewhere and 
“make something of himself.”” He would 
consider that he had made a failure if 
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he should go back to the plow and the 
barnyard. He is compelled to crowd his 
way into some one of the professions or 
take up with commercial enterprises. 
There is, a glut everywhere before him, 
and in nine cases out of ten he is tum- 
bled into the pool. 

Germany reports that altho we can do 
things cheaper in this country, she has 
very little fear from our competition for 
a good while to come. Her trade schools 
have taught her people to lay emphasis 
on quality instead of quantity, while 
American work bears the characteristic 
of energy and rush. Our American 
schools cannot move too fast in the way 
of training, in the place of stuffing—and 
they must train for an industrial instead 
of a purely intellectual end. There are 
exceptions, however, even in our Eastern 
States. In Lynn, Mass., where shoe 
manufacturing is dominant, there is a 


$50,000 school building, in which the 


whole drift of education is toward mak- 
ing the best sort of shoe. The children 
in this school are educated not only in 
the ordinary school books, but in the 
business activities of the city where they 
live. Why should this not be done every- 
where. Certainly we wish our children 
to be capable of taking up the affairs of 
life, and we do not see why they should 
not be able to do those things which we 
ourselves are doing, only in a better 
manner. Why the trade school and the 
agricultural school cannot be merged in 
or combined with the ordinary school 
has not yet been demonstrated. ; 
What we want now is an America 

people trained for American enterprises 
and American home life. We have seen 
the folly of educating our lads and, lasses 
in such a way that they are less and less 
qualified to do the things most needed 
for home and community and State. 
Mr. Powers, to whom we have referred. 
insists that the Southern States need 
nothing else but a readjusted education 
to enable them to grow wheat and corn 
as well as cotton, and to compete as suc- 
cessfully. To our schools we must look 
hereafter to double our food products 
and enable this nation to increase its 
population at even a greater ratio, with- 
out danger of deterioration or starva- 
tion. 
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Ex-President Eliot takes 
the ground, which has 
long been held by Tue 
INDEPENDENT’, that immigration should 
not be restricted so as to exclude from 
American citizenship any but criminals. 
His position is that the economic argu- 
ment calls for every laborer that we can 
secure. Secondly, every honest laborer 
who comes from other lands adds to the 
wealth of this country by his labor. To 
place an educational test to restrict im- 
migration is absolutely unnecessary as 
well as unkind. America should remain 
what it was first intended to be, a free 
home for those who wish to be free. Dr. 
Eliot is not in the least disturbed be- 
cause many of the immigrants differ 
from us in race and religion. We have 
already absorbed and amalgamated race 
after race, and so far to our advantage. 
He is least of all affected by the growth 
of Catholicism, because he holds that the 
very act of toleration creates toleration. 
He tells us graciously that people who 
exile themselves and encounter the risks 
of a new start in life in a strange land, 
must have some strong motive for such 
extraordinary conduct. He would leave 
the question whether America is still 
needed as a resort for the opprest to the 
people who come to us, and he would do 
nothing at all to lessen the hope that ani- 
mates them in seeking the New World. 
This is good statesmanship. The Immi- 
gration Commission, on the contrary, re- 
ports that the United States has reached 
a point where its assimilative capacity 
and its power of caring for the world’s 
millions has nearly reached its limit. 
That we have an oversupply of unskilled 
labor packing away in our cities is prob- 
ably true. The remedy would naturally, 
be to create a national system for a ra- 
tional distribution of those who reach us. 
To send them back to the Old World is 
unnecessary and heartless; it needs only 
to place this raw labor where it can be 
utilized: The call for help is universal 
in all the agricultural States, a call that 
is growing louder and louder every year. 
& 
The commission form 
of government is 
spreading with great 
rapidity in most of the Southern States. 
In Texas, where it originated, there is 


Restriction of 
Immigration 


Government by 
Commission 


not a single town left to the old method. 
It is now proposed to establish a uniform 
commission law; and for this purpose 
several towns in Alabama have also 
petitioned their Legislature. In Louisi- 
ana, however, the Legislature has for- 
bidden New Orleans and two other cities 
to adopt the commission method ; no rea- 
son made known. The commission sys- 
tem has had its trial pretty fairly over 
the whole country, from Spokane, Wash., 
to Lynn, Mass., and from Galveston to 
Springfield, Ill. Buffalo and Rochester 
have recently taken the. matter under 
consideration, and some of our enthusi- 
astic Western cities are sending out lec- 
turers to explain and advocate the move- 
ment. At present there are over one 
hundred cities and towns governed by 
commissions ; and we have heard of only 
one town in the United States that pro- 
poses to change back to the old form of 
government. It does not look like a tem- 
porary reform. Publicity and efficiency 
are the secret of success. Every move- 
ment, from the campaign for the election 
of five commissioners, to all the details 
of the governing body, must be absolute- 
ly open and reported in the papers. 
Above all, franchises must be submitted 
to the vote of the people before they can 
be operative. It is impossible to waste 
or to give away the people’s money with- 
out their consent. The spontaneity of 
the movement is as remarkable as its ex- 
ecutive efficiency. 
s&s 


We fear it is a de- 
After Greek, What? spairin g appeal 
which Prof. Paul 
Shorey, of the University of Chicago, 
makes to the ‘teachers of modern lan- 
guages to help stem the tide against 
Greek. He tells them that if Greek is 
given up as a basis for culture and train- 
ing Latin will go next, and next the 
modern languages for literature, leaving 
the teaching of them over for the con- 
versation books, to fit students to hear 
lectures in physics in foreign universi- 
ties, not to learn the treasures of those 
languages, but to be able to read current 
technical books. He thus warns his col- 
leagues : 
“They cannot join the hue and cry against 


dead classics and retain their seminars in 
Dante and Old French and their culture 
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courses in Racine and Goethe. For the prac- 
tical man Corneille and Lessing are as dead 
as Homer and Aristotle. “His only use for 
French is ‘to fight the battle of life—with 
waiters in French restaurants.’ Cornell Uni- 
versity, possessing the finest. Dante library in 
the country, had not a single student of Dante 
in 1904. After Greek, Latin, and after Latin, 
all literary, historical, and philological study of 
French and German. Convert your depart- 
ments into Berlitz schools of languages. It is 
that which you are educating the public to de- 
mand, and that is all your students will be cap- 
able of. The teachers of English may lay the 
same warning to heart. Shakespeare is the 
belated bard of feudalism. Milton’s diction 
is as obsolete to the readers of Mr. George 
Ade as his theology. Tennyson is a superan- 
nuated representative of the mid-Victorian 
compromise. Literature dates from Robert 
Louis Stevenson; and Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. 
Wells, and Mr. Chesterton are not only clever 
fellows and shrewd advertisers, but profound 
thinkers. The Bible, too, is an obsolete and 
forgotten classic. There is nothing that the 
unhappy teachers of English can presuppose 
today. They have sowed the wind and are 
reaping the whirlwind.” 

They tell us that there are more youths 
studying Latin now than ever before, but 
it is not for literature, and it is carried 
not far beyond the grammar. This is a 
practical age, but happy is the boy that 
insists on his Greek, and the high school 
blunders that does not provide for it. 

& 

N. O. Nelson writes us, 
in an optimistic mood, 
that profit sharing and 
co-operative efforts are gaining strength 
in the rural districts of America. He 
reports over seven hundred co-operative 
creameries in Minnesota, turning out 
over $20,000,000 worth of butter annu- 
ally. Co-operation has changed that 
State from being a declining wheat pro- 
ducer into a prosperous dairying State. 
Industrial education fits in admirably 
‘ with this reorganization of farming and 
other productive methods. The organi- 
zation of corn clubs, especially among the 
young people, has gone a long way 
toward the production of the three billion 
corn crop. George W. Perkins, whose 
retirement from the firm of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. has been recently announced, in- 
forms us that he intends to devote his 
time to the principles of profit sharing 
and other plans for solving the indus- 
trial problems. He thinks that the capi- 
talist and the laborer can be brought to 
co-operate, and this will be the chief 
work which he will undertake, and to 


Profit Sharing 
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which he will devote his life. He hopes 
to find opportunities for extending the 
principles of co-operation between em- 
ployer and employee, which are already 
finding place in the business world. He 
thinks his experience will enable him to 
contribute toward the adjustment of 
these matters. He was the originator of 
the profit-sharing plan of the United 
States Steel Corporation and of the 
International Harvester Company; he 
believes that it will be for the industrial 
salvation of the country to further adopt 
these methods. Among his other co- 
operative efforts Mr. Nelson is now 
working from New Orleans as a center. 
He has seven local and one general 
center in the city, and the whole State is 
being rapidly organized. The object is 
to extend the dairying interest thruout 
the South and to establish diversified 
farming in the place of exclusive cotton 
growing. 

4 

The sudden slipping 
of half a million cubic 
yards of clay and 
rock into the canal is unfortunate, but not 
discouraging. It may portend an in- 
creased expenditure for excavation, but 
at the same time it indicates that our 
American engineers were right when, in 
the face of the unanimous opposition of 
the foreign engineers, they decided 
against a sea level canal. The Culebra 
cut has to be dug down some 8o feet 
lower than it is now for the ivck canal. 
For a sea level canal it would be neces- 
sary to go down at least twice that, and 
how would the banks hold then? The 
expense of cutting them down to a safe 
angle would be tremendous. We should 
have been forced into Bunau-Varilla’s 
“Straits of Panama.” The treacherous 
clay softens and flows like mush under 
the pressure of the hills on each side. It 
not only breaks off on the edges and 
slides down into the canal prisms, but it 
rises up in the bottom of the cut to a 
hight of 10 or 20 feet. The watershed 
thru which the canal crosses is in fact 
part of the continental backbone, the con- 
necting link between the Rocky Moun- 
tains on the north and the Andes on the 
south. This great divide sank at the 
Culebra saddle to only 312 feet above 
sea level, but on one side the scarp ex- 
tends up Gold Hill to an altitude of 534 


Culebra Landslides 
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feet and on the other up Contractors’ 
Hill 410 feet. It is the pressure of this 
bead of earth that crushes in the ‘banks 
and forces up the bottom, carrying away 
or burying tracks, steam shovels and 
houses, 


as 
Material for We are reminded that the 


debating season is now on 
by the numerous letters 
that come to us asking for references to 
books and periodicals for this purpose. 
Now, we are always glad to assist our 
readers so far as our time and facilities 
permit, and we hope that we shall not be 
thought disobliging if we say that we 
prefer to do this business by wholesale in 
print than by retail in letters. THE 
INDEPENDENT is especially designed to 
help people to discuss current questions 
intelligently, and in most cases the infor- 
mation desired can be obtained ‘by refer- 
ence to its “Survey of the World,” edi- 
torials, reviews or book lists. If the 
reader will look over his back numbers 
and consult the latest semi-annual index 
he may often be saved the expense of a 
stamp or two stamps. We would also 
suggest that he would save time by ap- 


Debates 


plying first to the nearest library, univer-. 


sity or other institution where informa- 
tion is kept on tap. It is becoming the 
recognized duty of librarians to inform 
themselves of the best books and maga- 
zine articles on topics in which the pub- 
lic is interested. The librarians have 
come to recognize this duty more than 
the public. Many libraries issue a book 
list as soon as any new question comes 
up for discussion. Some of the Western 
States have a State library at the capital, 
which serves as a bureau of information. 
The larger libraries of the country pub- 
lish very complete bibliographies, which 
may be obtained free or at low price. 
Among those on our office shelves we 
find book lists from the Library of Con- 
gress on Immigration, Federal Control 
of Corporations, Postal Savings Banks, 
Employers’ Liability, Child Labor and 
Municipal Ownership, and from the 
Public Library of New York City book 
lists on Mormons, Philosophy and Mar- 
riage and Divorce. The State universi- 
ties are usually willing to answer such 
questions, and some of them, notably the 
University of Wisconsin, have a debat- 
ing bureau which supplies briefs of argu- 


ments and clippings of articles, pro and 
con. In States where there is no State 
university, other universities sometimes 
assume this duty. Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, for example, has a Bureau of 
Public Service which aids debaters. It 
is a good rule to patronize home institu- 
tions. 
& 

When we hear cries of de- 
spair because so few men, 
and those of a low quality. 
are entering the theological seminaries 
and the ministry, we smile and doubt. 
The complaint is general and chronic. 
We hear it equally in Protestant and 
Catholic circles, but somehow the ranks 
are generally fairly filled, and the repu- 
tation of the ministry does not fall. The 
other day the Mayor of Montclair direct- 
ed all stores to close during the funeral! 
of Dr. Bradford, and we hold that no 
class of the community stands higher in 
public repute than the clergy. Nor are 
the candidates really lessening. Mr. 
Thornton B. Penfield, who is the secre- 
tary of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation for Theological Schools, has 
lately published statistics which prove the 
contrary. He has collected the statistics 
of 144 Protestant seminaries for forty 
years, and he finds that in 1870 they had 
3,254 students, and in 1910 they had 
7,587 men and 312 women, of the latter © 
of them more than half were Baptist. 
This is a satisfactory gain, but we wish 
that we had similar figures for the Cath- 
olic seminaries. Our own inquiries give 
the gratifying report that there has been 
no falling off in the scholarship and abil- 
ity of the students. 


Theological 
Students 


President Taft has done a good thing 
for the temperance: people by advocating 
total abstinence. In a recent letter, to be 
read to Sunday schools, he expresses his 
opinion that intoxicating liquors should 
not be used at all; that any one who ab- 
stains altogether from the use of liquor 
avoids a dangerous temptation. He 
quotes Lincoln, who wrote a pledge of 
total abstinence for his boy friends. 
Some of us can remember when this total 
abstinence principle was indorsed by 
President Jackson, and Congress formed 
a total abstinence society. We believe 
this is still in existence, but how often 
the association holds meetings is another 
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question. President Taft tells us that 
total abstinence ought to become a na- 
tional principle. His letter has been 
read to three thousand Sunday schools, 
and is endorsed by three thousand Sun- 
day school superintendents. It contains 
good philosophy. A calm presentation 
of total abstinence as the only really safe 
principle is well worth the while, and the 
President of the United States cannot do 
a better thing than to take the position of 
leader. * 


We lately mentioned that the women 
have taken the task of supporting the 
foreign missions of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, the men having all 
they can do to fight in the courts the 
union with the Presbyterian Church, and 
to restore their broken ranks. But the 
foreign mission work is being taken up 
very largely by the women in all the 
Churches. The first Women’s Union 
Missionary Society was started by -Mrs. 
Doremus about 1860, and now the 
women have forty boards and 57,433 
local foreign missionary societies in the 
United States and Canada, which last 
year raised $3,328,840. They are now 
holding a united jubilee over the country, 
which culminates in this city March 
28-30. Women are, as a whole, much 
more intelligent than men on missions, 
as on many other subjects, for they have 
bought over 600,000 textbooks on mis- 
sions in the last ten years. 


< 


Dr. Reisner, who has been in charge 
of the excavations at Samaria, has re- 
turned, and he brings no confirmation of 
the report sent to the world by Professor 
Yahuda, of a Hebrew seminary in Ber- 
lin, that there had been discovered in 
Samaria a hundred tablets of Ahab’s 
time, with a letter from a king of Assy- 
ria, and a list of Ahab’s palace furniture. 
It is all moonshine, but we do not so 
much blame Dr. ‘Yahuda, for he got it 
out of a Hebrew paper Ha-Or, published 
in Jerusalem, and there it arose out of 
growing gossip about the inscribed pcts- 
herds with old Hebrew characters, which 
are interesting and valuable, but not to 
the extent claimed for the imaginary 
tablets. But such discoveries are not im- 
probable, and the beginning is hopeful. 
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The possibility of restocking the land 
with nearly obliterated tribes of. animals 
or birds is shown by the Canadian report 
given out by Lieutenant-Governor Gib- 
son, of Ontario. He informs us that the 
beaver, where it is protected in some of 
the Canadian parks, has multiplied ,so 
rapidly that the animals simply tumble 
over each other. He tells us also that 
there are still a few herds of buffalo left, 
and that the musk ox, which is an excel- 
lent substitute for the buffalo, is the ani- 
mal which is now likely to be wholly de- 
stroyed. We cannot too soon get in the 
habit of understanding public ownership 
and taking public control of property 
that really belongs to and is essential to 
the welfare of all the people. 

s 

In order to cultivate a greater interest 
in the countries south of us the Pan- 
American’ Union, Washington, has pre- 
pared sets of colored lantern slides from 
recent photographs. These slides may 
be loaned to educational institutions 
which will insure their safe and prompt 
return. A lecture giving the necessary 
information about the scenes presented 
is sent out with each series. This gives 
a good opportunity to colleges, clubs and 
lyceums to cultivate a neglected field. 

ed 

Now that the Carnegie Institution is 
so largely benefited by the late gift of 
Mr. Carnegie, it is pleasant to learn that 
by the bequest of George W. Poore, of 
Lowell, Mass., the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the parent of all such organizations. 
is to receive a bequest of $250,000. It 
needs it, and Mr. Poore wished to call 
the attention of those making their wills 
to its need. 

“ 

How long can Prussia stagger under 
her military burdens? The debt of that 
small country, only a part of Germany, is 
$2,375,000,000, considerably more than 
twice that of the United States, and the 
past year the deficit was $7,250,000, 
which has to be added to the debt. It is 
no wonder that Socialism grows. 

a 

While in this country we are just in- 
augurating postal savings banks. our 
wards in the Philippines have alreadv 
proved their advantage and there are 
nearly 9,000 depositors. 
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THE NEW BUILDING OF THE SECURITY INSURANCE 
NEW HAVEN. 


The Security Insurance Company 

THE Security Insurance Company of 
New Haven, which was organized in 
1841, and is therefore to be congratulated 
on the seventieth anniversary of its 
organization, has recently moved into its 
new building at the corner of Elm and 
Church streets, opposite the historic New 
Haven Green. The capital of the Secur- 
ity is $700,000, its net surplus $639,791, 
its assets $3,117,448, and the losses paid 
since organization $13,383,784. John W. 
Alling is president and Victor Roth 
secretary. The directors include Charles 
S. Mellen, president of the New Haven 
Railroad; Charles B. Leete, Joel A. 
Sperry, E. G. Stoddard, John T. Manson, 
Charles H. Nettletton, James S. Heming- 
way, Dennis A. Blakeslee, Warren A. 
Spalding and Eli Whitney, all well 
known officers or directors of banks in 
New Haven. 


a 
The Fear of Medical Examina- 


tion. 

THE life insurance solicitor of experi- 
ence realizes that much depends upon 
chance and caprice. He is therefore pre- 
pared for all sorts of contingencies. One 
of the difficulties encountered by him is 





‘ pect’s. 
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an actual fear on the part of the pros- 
pect of the required medical examination. 


A case recently cited along this line by 
a life solicitor had to do with a man who 
wanted insurance and was quite willing 
to be insured but who was obsessed with 
a haunting fear of the medical examina- 
tion. This man even went so far as to 
say that he would not take an examina- 
tion for a thousand dollars. The agent 
who had the management of this case 
was a man of resource, and by his skil- 
ful handling of it he overcame the pros- 
pect’s scruples and won out with the 
prospect. The way he did this is inter- 
esting. Knowing that the man seeking 
insurance was to call on him at a particu- 
lar time he had the examiner there be- 
forehand. His identity was not at first 
revealed. The conversation was led by 
easy stages into channels wherein the 
circulation of the blood became a theme. 
The examiner was appealed to as a med- 
ical man to feel the agent’s pulse and 
then for comparison that of the pros- 
When the doctor said “strong 
and fine” the way was easily opened to 
disclose his identity, and the examination 
thereupon proceeded without difficulty. 
The result was a signed application and 
the ultimate delivery of the policy. 








Stocks and the Rate Decision 


It was known last Thursday, the 234, 
that the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the long pending 
freight rate cases would be announced 
that day, after the close of the Stock Ex- 
change. For this reason there was a 
dull and waiting market. Only 264,000 
shares were sold, and prices, as a rule, 
suffered scarcely any change. That 
evening, after the announcement of the 
decision, it was foreseen that prices 
would decline sharply. Large orders for 
sales were cabled to London, where the 
market opens at 5 a. m., New York time, 
and sales were made there on: the fol- 
lowing morning at a considerable sacri- 
fice, prices declining from 2 to 5 points. 
Brokers in New York took the precau- 
tion to call upon their speculating cus- 
tomers for additional margin deposits. 
On the New York Exchange there were 
heavy declines at and immediately after 
the opening, the extreme initial loss for 
a prominent active stock being 7% 
points. After the first plunge, however, 
there was recovery, apparently due to 
powerful support, and at the end of the 
day a considerable part of the loss had 
been regained. Sales were 996,730 
shares, against 264,000 the day before, 
and it was noticeable that a little more 
than half, or 567,000, were credited to 
the three stocks, Steel, Reading and 
Union Pacific, which have been leaders 
for a long time past. On Saturday, the 
25th, the market was again comparatively 
dull (288,000 shares), and there were 
small net declines, ranging from % to 
¥Y. In the following table are shown the 
extreme and net declines of the 24th and 
the net losses for the week: 
Extreme Net Net 
decline _loss_ loss for 
on 24th. on 24th. week. 

Am. Car and Foundry 

Am. Locomotive ..........3% 

Atchison 

Chee, and Ohio ........06% 

St. Paul 

Denver preferred........... 

Great Northern ...........7% 

Lehigh Valley 

Missouri Pacific 

New York Central 

Northern Pacific 
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Pennsylvania 1% 
Reading 6% 3% 
Southern Pacific 2 
Union Pacific .............4% 3% 
United States Steel 2% 3% 
The decision caused surprise, because 
in the Wall Street district a compromise 
had been expected. It had been thought 
that the commission would permit one- 
half, possibly two-thirds, of the proposed 
increase of rates. Surprise was accom- 
panied in many minds by dismay, owing 
to the gloomy predictions made some 
months ago by prominent railroad men 
that an adverse decision would be disas- 
trous, and also to the fact that orders to 
the steel companies had been withheld 
while the question was pending. But the 
comments of railroad officers upon the 
decision, while not of the most cheer- 
ful character, were distinctly less pessi- 
mistic than some of last summer’s pre- 
dictions, and the average stockholder be- 
gan to realize that the statistics upon 
which the decision was based were clear- 
ly favorable. One London journal re- 
marked that they testified to the sound- 
ness of American railroad finances. The 
course of the market in the immediate 
future will probably depend in part upon 
the action taken by railroad companies 
with respect to expenditures for equip- 
ment and extensions. 


ed 

.... William H. Truesdale, president 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Company, has declined an offer 
of the presidency of the Missouri Pacific 
at a salary of $100,000 a year. 

.... The consolidation of the Chatham 
and the Phenix National Banks was 
completed on the 22d. Under the name 
of the Chatham and Phenix National 
Bank the institution thus formed will do 
business at the offices of the first named 
bank, in the Chatham Bank Building, 
corner of Broadway and John street, and 
the president is Louis G. Kaufman, here- 
tofore president of the Chatham. The 
Phenix was ninety-nine years old and the 
Chatham sixty-one. Both have had in- 
teresting, honorable and successful ¢a- 
reers. The combined banks have about 
$3,225,000 in capital and surplus, and 
$21,000,000 of deposits. 
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